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ie oe PERSONAL 
DVERTISER wishes to purchase good 
TRAILER CARAVAN for permanent home. 
Price up to £800.—Send full particulars to Box 478. 
A RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
- the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
SPREY’S are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bord Street. 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 
DVANTAGEUUS to Executors, Trustees. and 
sp Private Owners. — Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenh im Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty.) Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 
OWLS. A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a bias in your 
favour. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 


y 4 


CABS! We require several 16 to 40 h.p. modern 

Cars in good condition, also one or two very 
low mileage 8 to 12 h.p. Saloons. We shall be 
pleased to inspect and pay cash.—SPIKINS, 
Heath Road, Twickenham. Telephone: Popes- 
grove 1035. 


HILDREN’S Convalescent and Residential 
Home in Highlands. Expert attention and 
care. Vacancies from August.—Apply, Matron, 
West Manse, Taynuilt, near Oban, Argyllshire. 


(CLOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 


OLLECTION BAXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) 

PRINTS DISPERSAL. Rare and Early 
* Exhibition State ’ specimens, including Bax- 
tar’s volume de Luxe ‘**‘ CABINET OF PAINT- 
INGS” complete. Also series 23 ** Ovals,” etc. 
State subject interest.—Box 468. 


ORSET ECONOMY. No coupons. Have your 

misfits re-designed to fit as new. Repairs, 
copies, by leading exclusive individual designer. 
C.O.D. service, S.A.E. please. —ANNE BALDWIN 
(Est. 1930), 49, Wigmore Street, W.1. 


D=E4TH WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
Dent BUY NEW—have your old shirts repaired 

without coupons. (If ‘“‘Trubenised’’ brand 
collars made from tail, one coupon for two 
collars).—Details from RESARTUS, LTD., Sarda 
House, 1839, Queensway, London, W.2. 


NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA wanted. Also 

Libraries or smaller collections of books. 
Highest prices paid. Removal at my expense, 
any distance.—-HAMMOND, 223, Drews Lane, 
Birmingham 8. 





OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—_HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234, 

ANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY will overhaul 

and renovate your handbag. Finest crafts- 
manship. Send it for an estimate to 120 Baker 
Street (lst Floor), London, W.1. 


[VISIBLE MENDING on burnt, torn and moth- 

eaten garments (except Knitwear), in one week. 
Send or call.—BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, 
LTD., 73d, New Bond Street, W.1. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 

ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
bre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444 


ADY would like to buy good second-hand 
MINK COAT.—Please send particulars to 
Box 399. 


MENIATOURES, Treasured Memories. 
+ Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 gns. Old miniatures perfectly restored.— 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


NURSE OLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 


(CpRGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
swiftly prepared. Also Public speaking 

taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 

Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE, 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 

VOID furs tortured to death in traps. Write 

for Fur Crusade leafiet from MAJOR VAN 
DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


SOUNTRY LIFE—JULY 30, 


1943 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


PERSONAL 
PAINTINGS of famous men 
in private collection, for sale. 
Anne Boleyn, Whistler’s Sweetheart, Martha 
Washington, Lovely Ellen Terry, Christina 
Rossetti, Cardinal Albani, Lorenzo (the Magni- 
ficent), self portraits Raeburn, Turner, etc. 
** Battle of the Armada,”’ by Turner, a very fine 
work. Sensible prices.—Box 469. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Ola 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6622. 
APIDISM! IS THIS MAN YOU? A persuasive 
speaker in public, a cool, calm thinker, 
never embarrassed, a good loser, a good mixer, 
making friends without effort? If not, you need 
RAPIDISM, the fascinating new course, endorsed 
by leading psychologists.—Write now for free 
Booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, E189, 
Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 
~UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage. Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_MRS. GORDON. : 
Cumberland Court. Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2: 
6 lige BEAUTY OF REMEMBRANCE. Com- 
memorative Tablets and Memorial Stained 
Glass Windows. Some beautiful Designs with 
Royal Air Force and Regimental Badges, are 
illustrated in a NEW BOOKLET sent on receipt 
3d. stamps with Book of Inscriptions (6d.). 
G. MAILE & SON, LTD., 367 Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 
be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grusvenor Sq., W.1. 


ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAYS (C.L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 4. 


‘ARING & GILLOW buy good-quality Second- 

hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


ATER DIVINING, The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS! Visitors 
to London should see the superb stock of 
Antique Furniture, Glass and China at THE 
GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD.. 1, 3, 
and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


WE REPAIR AND BUY, Clocks, Watches, 
Jewellery, Plate, China, Glass, Gramo- 
phones, Umbrellas, etc. Inquiries welcomed. 
Representatives can call in London area.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. Phone: Victoria 0134. 


LD-MASTER 
and women; 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 


BEDFORD. SWAN HOTEL 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price, 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 


OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards, Warmth and plenty of breathing 
Space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 


HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 
Recommended by ASHLEY COURTENAY. 


XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 
forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 


ALVERNS. Undoubtedly the best food and 
accommodation available. Historic house, 
with every modernisation. Excellent fishing. 
boating and swimming pool. Terms 1 guinea 
daily each resident. Book now for holidays.— 


Own 


Box A.O.2, c 0 5 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4 


MPPHCRST. SUSSEX. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 


Golf, fishing, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No. Midhurst 10. 





TORTH DEVON. Retreat and Rest Home. 
Facilities for study, meditation, research, 
rest, recuperation.—Write for brochure, ‘‘The 
Order of the New Day,” The Old Vicarage, Peters 
Marland, near Torrington. 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. Bishops Offley 
Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. Own produce.— 
ECCLESHALL, Stafford (Adbaston 247). 


ESTWARD HO. NORTHAM, “CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON), Luxurious Country Club 
Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 


INCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. In old- 

world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 
“C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 


___ WANTED 














EDUCATIONAL 
AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. First 
class London training leading to work of 
national importance now and interesting post- 
war careers. Advertising, Journalism, Political 
Work, Industrial Management and Foreign 
Languages. Lovely country house in very safe 
area. Plenty of fresh vegetables.—Heath House, 
Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
ARECROFT HALL, Gosforth, Cumberland. 
Preparatory School for Boys.—For full 
details apply to the HEADMASTER. 


INDORES SCHOOL, Llandovery (from Bexhill- 
on-Sea). Beautiful country house in Park, near 
station, shops. Prin.: MISS F. A. FREEMAN. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


FFICIAL YEAR BOOKS 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Year Book (Boys) by post, 11/1 
(PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 
By post, 8s. 1d. 
Schools, and Careers for Boys and Girls 
DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Museum St., W.C.1 





GIRLS’ 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, suc- 
cessfully prepare candidates for the I. of H 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. for “Stories 
that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin) and 
prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. _ 





HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER? 

If so get in touch now with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors. Specialised and concentrated Journal- 
istic course offered at HALF FEES. Special 
courses in Short Story Writing, Poetry and 
Radio Play writing. PERSONAL COACHING.— 
Write for free book and advice to L.S.J., 57, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 








DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 


PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C. L. JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., (Est. 1793) 24-25 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


ARPETS AND RUGS BOUGHT. All sizes. 
PEREZ, ENGLISH and PERSIAN CARPET 
SPECIALISTS, 168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 
9878. Between Harrods and Brompton Oratory. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 

models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 


L_LPARIES or Small Collections of Books pur- 
chased._HOLLAND BROS., 8, Bristol Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA. Books on 
Occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120. 








OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., of COVENT GAR- 

DEN, W.C.2, will pay very satisfactory prices 
for good quality SADDLERY: Bridles, Saddles 
(not side saddles), etc., in good condition. 


OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
Co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 
"[ TMBERS (Standing Parcels). We are requiring 
Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for essen- 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particulars, 
will be appreciated. Large and/or medium 
parcels required.—N. G. & J. CLARK, LTD. 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, Reading. 





"[ XPEWRITERS wanted. Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER, LTD., 


Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 8351. 
Ros BENTLEY wanted to purchase. Will 
pay good price.—MISS MARSHALL, 489, 
Aylestone Road, Leicester. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








DU CATED LAND GIRL (23) would like another 

to share attractive country cottage. Salary 
offered for gardening and farm work. Some 
experience necessary.—Box 479. 


AGENT of great experience can take on 

the management of an additional estate. 
Situation immaterial, but Southern or Eastern 
counties preferred.—Box 456. 


GARDENING 


GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCT») 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927,—GR0) 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, x RCE 


ent, 

AVING STONE. Quantity old London Yor) 
Paving Stone for Sale (broken),—Wwits 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. ‘'Te}, 3358 Lis, 
. ETEX” (Reg.), the finest Quality Poy 
obtainable for all Horticulturaj se 

poultry bedding, rabbit hutches, kennels, ayiay 
etc. Standard Grade; Bales of approximates 
24 bushels, 29/6; 6-bushel sacks, 14/6. Fine gn! 
Bales of approximately 20 bushels, 32/6: Aries 
sacks, 15/6. Delivered carriage paid hon, 
Samples free on request.—UNIVERSAL PEAT 
CO., LTD., Tunbridge Wells. Establisiied 95 ye,,. 


GTRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A few—(riep 
early. No Purchase Tax. Send 1d. stamp Lig 
C.L.43.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, Horley, Surrey 


HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LITY., Systo, 

Leicester, were for many years previoys +, 
the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tenn, 
Courts in Great Britain. They will ote 
and material ready for further work 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of the leading 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation List 
for Post-War Orders for NEW ané repairs ra 
existing Courts. Would you like them to put yoy 
name down for early post-war attention? [hj 
puts you under no obligation. 


EGETABLE and Flower ‘Seeds of QUALITY_ 
we do the experimenting; not you!—w, j 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


Ver GETATIVE PROPAGATION of Plants 

Demonstrations available for members of the 
R.H.S., will be held at Wisley on August 18 19 
between 2-4 p.m. 


Uses, 


have experts 
ne moment 





FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE. An enchanting ‘‘CORONET op 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon yoy 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted with less troubje 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when yoy 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern of 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES, 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, §.W 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general), 


URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship, 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 


ERSIAN LAMB Coat for disposal. As new, 
and excellently cut. Will accept very reason- 
able price.—Box 400. 


EMODELLING. SAVE: MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 2, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


FOR SALE 


OLLECTION of Fine OLD GEORGIAN SILVER 

amongst which are George II salvers and 
candlesticks. Two complete services of table 
silver, i.e. spoons, forks, etc. Tea services 
coffee-pots, pepper-casters, salt cellars and 
mustard pots, etc. All in perfect condition with 
hall, date and maker’s marks. Very reasonable 
prices. I will send anything for inspection— 
LT.-COL. A. G. B. STEWART, The Friars, 
Rochester. Phone: Chatham 3160. 


ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in Country: 

side Tweeds, made to measure from £4 19s, 3d. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons. refunded. Stamp for patterns. - 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 


" ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in 
wide. Write for patterns, — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & | BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire 


ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great 

variety, electric, clockwork and steam; also 
Meccano and other Construction Outfits; please 
state exact requirements and enclose stamp.— 
BOTTERILLS, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious c0l- 
lectors. Terms tof cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘‘K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd., 9.W.18. 


TAMPS in bulk for sale, as collected for 
Hospital Fund. Unsorted, as received. What 
offers?—-CHASE, Headgate, Colchester. 


"TELEPHONE WIRE (faulty)—still CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, suitable for water 
proof fencing, packing horticulture, etc. #126 
(carriage paid) per mile drum, immediate delivery. 
Plus £1 deposit on drum, RETURNABLE, ' 
months, Sample against stamp.—Write, Dept. °. 
clo STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., London, E.C 
WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (neares! 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed fron 
£4 17s. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns. 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 


LIVESTOCK 


= CAT AND DOG TOGETHER,” ch: 
champion bred pedigree Siame 
males from 4 gns, females from 3 gn 
25, Pewley Hill, Guildford, Tel. 1967. 
Ov-o=. the No. 1 Poultry Food (u: 
The great wartime egg producer: 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed 
or scraps will greatly increase your © 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for pc 
pigs.”” Full directions, 7 lb., 7/6; 14 1b., 
24/-; 56 Ib., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carri¢ 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoa 
Wanted 
EALLY GOOD third season retriev 


Inoculated and not too big. 
BETTERTON, Hilton, Derbyshire. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


I! THE TRIANGLE BETWEEN ASCOT, WINDSOR & BRACKNELL 


Beautiful Queen Anne Sites House 


7 esidence, which has . Se is Garage for 5 cars, with 
rt 'y been completely a. 3 a and bathroom 
nised but retains adjoining. 

‘iginal features, is Stabling for 4. Cottage. 

si between _ three THE GARDENS AND 
E s consisting of GROUNDS comprise a new 
al 1,500 Acres and, hard tennis court in good 
tl ore, is immune from order, a ‘‘Ha-Ha’”’ divides 


ding development. the lawns from the park, 

orchard, parkland. The 

remainder, practically all 

grassland, is let on yearly 

tenancies at about £150 per 
annum. 


The whole property ex- 


It rmards lovely views 

he Park, and the 
Ww ranged accommodation 
con vises: Galleried lounge 
hal 3. reception roons, 


) ate omestic offices > 
in vn Byers cooker in tends to nearly 100 ACRES 
kite) n, and gas_ cooker, Let for duration at £600 
9 p acipal bedrooms (each per annum, Tenant paying 


with basin) and 4 servants’ Rates and Taxes. 


b lrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
(Possession of house and 
grounds at end of war) 
GOLF at Sunningdale, 
Wentworth, Swinley Forest 
Modern septic tank and Royal Berkshire. 

drainage system. HUNTING, RIDING. 


Further particulars ; of the Owner’ s Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RI TLEY, 26. Hanover Squa re, W.1. (20,607) 


HERTS, BUCKS AND BEDS BORDERS 


Adjoining Ashridge Park 
CHURCH FARM, LITTLE GADDESDEN 546 ACRES 


Adjoining the village and 
standing on the hillside over- 
looking Dagnall, Whipsnade 
and surrounding hills, and 
including : 
The Early Georgian 
Residence 
with 4 large reception, wide 
hall and staircase, kitchen 
and cellars, 5 principal bed- 
rooms, bathroom, attic bed- 
room. Walled kitchen garden. 
Fine set of brick and slated 
buildings enclosing 3. stock- 
yards and including : 

Modern Cowhouse for 12, 
Milking Shed, equipped 
with Alfa-Laval 3-unit 
Milking Plant. 

Barns, stabling, large granary, loose boxes, cart sheds and other buildings. | Block of 11 dwellings known as THE ALFORD BEDE HOUSES, 
Church Road, suitable for conversion into several cottages. Also THE OAK HOUSE, RINGSHALL ROAD, subject to the existing tenancy. 
HOO WOOD OF 72 ACRES, including a large proportion of thriving young Larch plantations. The Farm Lands adjoin the Village and 
have frontages to Ringshall Road and Hudnall Road with main water and electricity supplies and will be ripe for development after the war. 

For Sale Privately as a Whole. Possession September 29 next with the exception of Oak House. 
Owner’ s Agents : : Messrs. KNIG HT, F R: ANK C & RU TL EY, 20, Hanover Sq., W.1, and Messrs. AITCHISON  & Cco., 142, High St., Berkhamsted. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


6 miles from a Town and Station 


Cen ral heating through- 
out. Companies’ electric 
licht, gas and water. 


Telephone. 











FIRST-CLASS 
-NTING RESIDENCE, 
St ding 500 feet above 
se level and enjoying 

lovely views. 


Electric light. Central 
heating. Water pumped 
from well. 

Brick and _ tiled stabling. 
12 loose boxes. Garages, 
accommodation com- 
3 reception rooms, 10 


for several cars. 
ind dressing rooms, About 22 acres of 
throoms and usual 
tic offices, including 
usekeeper’s room. 


grassland, 


TO BE SOLD 





Agents : Messrs. KNIG HT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (3897) 





yfair 3771 





O'linee) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. a ae 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF | 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAmR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AnD at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. _ 


By proses “ the Earl of Yarborough in consequence of Death Duties. 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


Between Grimsby, Brigg and Immingham. 
THE OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


BROCKLESBY ESTAT 


Comprising : ! 
10 FARMS, THE 
NOTED BEAUTY SPOT 


‘**CROXBY POND,’’ 
and 164 ACRES 
MATURED 
WOODLANDS 








IN ALL ABOUT 
3,474 ACRES 


Producing an actual and estimated 
rental of approximately 


£2,132 10s. Od. 
PER ANNUM 


ONE OF THE FARMHOUSES CROXBY POND 


Which will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at the ANGEL HOTEL, BRIGG, 
on THURSDAY, AUGUST 5th at 2.30 p.m. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON Stops & STaF¥F, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6), 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 
(Mayfair 3316/7); also at Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. 
Land Agent: S. SMITH, Esq., Estate Office, Brocklesby Park, Habrough, Lincolnshire. 
Solicitors: Messrs. FRERE CHOLMELEY & Co., 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


LOVELY UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS TOWARDS PENSHURST AND CROWBOROUGH 


: . , CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
MODERN SUSSEX-STYLE rt Ge MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER AND 
RESIDENCE TN GAS. GARAGE. 

’ ; z : i! ‘ GARDENS WITH TERRACE, ROSE, 
nae See ee ’ rN KITCHEN GARDENS AND PADDOCK 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 5 , 
9 BED AND DRESSING 
2 BATHROOMS. 


ROOMS, ae IN ALL 3 ACRES 


MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM AND OFFICES. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 


Inspected by the Agents: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, as above. 











Grosvenor 2121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





SURREY 


20 miles from London. 1 mile from railway station and adjoining village. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 

An exceptionally well-appointed House, 400 ft. above sea level and having main electric 

light, gas, water and drainage. Central heating throughout. 

The House contains: 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms and offices. 
There is a garage for 3 cars. 2 cottages. 

THE GROUNDS ARE WELL MAINTAINED AND OF 

GREAT BEAUTY 

Swimming pool. Fernden hard tennis court. Well-stocked kitchen garden 

Personally inspected and highly recommended by: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon 

Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





TO BE LET FURNISHED—A VERY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
WELL FURNISHED AND IN PERFECT CONDITION THROUGHOUT. Available at a very moderate rent, for a year or for the 
duration of the war. 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms and 4 luxurious bathrooms, etc. Central heating. Electric light, water and gas laid on. 
Garage for 4 cars. Accommodation for chauffeur and butler, if required. 
GARDENS WITH GRASSLAND ADJOINING. NEAR A TOWN AND A STATION. 


Particulars of the Owner’s Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


BUCKS 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 140 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
The House was originally a Benedictine Nunnery, with Elizabethan, Jacobean and Georgian additions, occupying a charming situation in its park and 
beautiful old lands, partly encircled by a fine brick and flint wall. The rooms are particularly light, sunny and well proportioned, and the accommodation 
includes : Lounge hall (about 39 ft. by 17 ft.), 3 charming reception rooms, cloakroom, modernised domestic offices, 18 bedrooms and 5 bathrooms. 
Excellent stabling and garages. 7 good cottages. Farmhouse and buildings. Beautiful old pleasure grounds, excellent kitchen garden. 
THE LAND INCLUDES PASTURE AND ARABLE AND IS OF HIGH QUALITY 
Detailed particulars of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SOUTH AYRSHIRE 


f Sea 3 Miles. County Town 7 Miles. 





Garage for 6 Cars. Dwelling House to 
accommodate two separate tenants, 
with separate bathrooms. 


THE MANSION HOUSE stands 
in the centre of the Estate 
Lawns, hard tennis court. Walled 
kitchen garden. Market garden 
land, plantations. 


2 Sound Dairy Farms and 

3 Cottages let on Lease. 

NEARLY 400 ACRES 
FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Sue, Wd. oo 813) 


about 200 feet above sea level, facing 
South-East, and is approached by a 
drive with a lodge at entrance. The 
Residenc’ contains entrance hall, 4 
public ms, school and_ business 
rooms, || principal bed and 3 dressing 
rooms, bathrooms, 5 bedrooms for 
servants public room and bathroom. 


Main lectric light. Private 
wate ipply. Drainage recently 
ov ,uled and in good order. 


WITHIN A FEW MILES OF RYE AND HASTINGS © 


EXCELLENT MIXED FARM OF 213 ACRES 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, standing 200 ft. above sea level. 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. 
Main electric light. Water pumped by electricity. 
FARM BUILDINGS include Cowhouse for 25, Bull and Calf Houses, Dairy, Dutch Barn, etc., 3 Cottages. 
THE LAND reputed to be some of the best in Sussex, includes about 86 Acres pasture,-80 Acres arable, 43 Acres oak woodlands and 4 Acres apple orchards. 
Fishing in stream adjoining. 
PRICE £11,000. The Herd of Pedigree Red Poll Cattle can be purchased. 
Agente: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,458) 


SUSSEX. 10 MILES FROM LEWES 





GARDENS OF 
2 ACRES 


XVith Century Residence, brick 
built © 1d weather tiled, thoroughly 
rcstored and modernised. 


(More land can be had.) 

Oak-bv smed lounge, dining and study, 

5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, heated linen 
ipboard, modern kitchen. 


FOR SALE 
PRICE £5,500 
Main electricity. Central heating. 


Agents: Messrs. 


Water pumped by electricity. KNIGHT. FRANK & RUTLEY 











Garage for 2 cars. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,552) 
wt 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. _ Rae 








canine NICHOLAS sais eis 


Reading 4441 (Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading *” 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


NORTH WILTSHIRE | BUCKS 


4 miles from Chippenham in small village. Bus service. 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE 





On high ground, 3 miles from Beaconsfield. 











6 bedrooms (3 with basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity os 
water. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. OLD-WORLD GARDENS and ORCHA TO BE SOLD 
3 ACRES £4,500 THIS BEAUTIFULLY 
Messrs. HACHOGAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. APPOINTED MODERN 
BETWEEN WORCESTER & TENBURY RESIDENCE 
Overlooking the lovely Teme Valley. 500 ft. above sea level. 11 bedrooms 2 bathrooms: hall 
A FINE OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSE and 2 reception rooms. Co.s’ 


OF SOME HISTORICAL INTEREST, water and electric light. Central 


with 16 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices. Main electric heating. 2 garages. Ample 
light. Central heating. Excellent water supply. barns and sheds. 3 cottages. 
OUTBUILDINGS, GARAGE, COWSTALLS, STABL ING, ETC. 
PARTLY WAL LED GARDEN - 
6 ACRES NEARLY 47 ACRES 
MORE LAND AVAILABLE. 
Particulars of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, ’Albany , Court.t Yard, ! Piccadilly, .W.1. 





Particulars of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 














44, ST. JAMES’S J AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = 


PLACE, S.W.1 
AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY __ 





F 
AFTER WAR. INCOME £200 PER ANNUM. PRIC “ 
£5,250. ANY REASONABLE OFFER CONSIDERED. GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 


9 : ‘& 200 ACRES 


Occupying a high situation in a park amidst beautiful sur- 
roundings commanding fine views to the South. Close to a 


Under 30 miles London. Near bus route. 


AN IDEAL SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 


HERTS BORDERS | OR Say AS AN INVESTMENT WITH POSSESSION GLOS BORDERS 


SUITABLE FOR A LONDON BUSINESS GENTLEMAN 









and comprising: Residence of exceptional character, small but attractive country town. 
CES We 7 — oe oe ogee —— The Residence was completely modernised under 20 years 
‘tas » but modernised anc 1 : er, | ago. Lodge at drive entrance. 
situa din a good sporting district, 300 ft. above sea level. ie @ athts ~ hilitewsde ” 
3 sit. 1g rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ hall. Fenn pee : ge ene poser 
Main lectricity and water, gas. Central heating. Stabling | : ES Ce ee ‘ vse k ‘ 
pe : | Stabling and garage. 
sighs | FIRST-RATE FARM ou ILDINGS. LODGE AND 
5 ( TAGES. HARD TENNIS COURT. SQUASH : "3 COTTAGES. 
RACKETS COURT. eres. 
HIS INTERESTING RESIDENCE. DATING Pasture .. ve vs 125 
135 ACRES FROM XVIIIT# CENTURY. — Features: Queen Woodland . tee nee nee BO 
Anne staircase, een galleried hall. , —, village Arable tee oo ee te 18 
ee ‘ . . and bus service. Halland 3 sitting rooms, 8 bed and dressing | aa 2 
8 M. EXCELLENT AND AMPLE FARM | jooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Coy.’s water. 202 
BUILDINGS. Gas. Central heating. Independent hot water. Main , : . i 
I ted and thoroughly recommended by Owners’ only drainage. Cottage. —— and other _ buildings. Gardens, grounds, orchard, etc., additional. 
ved & J y 2 Dy 7 ’ Particularly attractive gardens, meadow, etc. About | mers’ Agents: JAMES STYLES & W CK, 44, St. 
\c o: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44. St. James’s Place, | 6 ACRES in all. Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES AND | Owners —_ Fang a ‘i 42), 4, 8 
London, 8.W.1. —_(L.R.20,433) Wamecn. 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1.  (1.R.18,143) iS ah Maric SAN al bedside 
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Executors’ Sale. 


Favourite sporting district. 


Solicitors : 


Messrs. DOWNIE 
SONS, LTD., 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE with 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


& GADBAN, 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE RIVERSIDE PROPERTY. 


SHIPLAKE 


Delightful situation with 120 ft. frontage to the River. 
Norfolk reed roof 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPSHIRE 


3 miles from the old market town and main line station, 
in a rural setting. 
OVERBURY COURT, ALTON 
A GEORGIAN-STYLE 


COUNTRY HOUSE. 
4 reception rooms, 
and dressing rooms, 
room, servants’ hall. Com- 
panies’ electricity, power 
and water. Modern drain- 
age. 2 cottages. Garage. 
Stabling. 
Matured Grounds, including 
tennis and other lawns, 
well-stocked kitchen garden 
also 2 pasture fields (let 
at £45 p.a.), with long road 
frontages. 


10° bed 
bath- 


IN ALL ABOUT 
66 ACRES 


IN 3 LOTS IN AUGUST 


Alton. Auctioneers: HAMPTON AND 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


JUST ON THE MARKET 


Few minutes’ walk of Station, etc. 


and mullioned windows. 


Hall, fine lounge (21 ft- 
by 30 ft.), dining room, 
6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, kitchen 
with “‘ Aga ”’ cooker. Main 
electric light and water. 
Modern drains. Central 
heating. Garage. Stabling. 
Charming Grounds inclu- 
ding tennis and other lawns, 
rose garden, large kitchen 
garden and pastureland, in 
ali about 314, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£8,500 


Recommended by : 
HAMPTON§& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (B.48,994) 


WIMBLEDON COMMON. S.w. 


Telegrams: ‘“ Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 


SUSSEX 


Within easy reach of Haywards Heath. 


FOR SALE 
MACKERELLS, NEWICK, A XVth CENTURY HOUSE 


Situate in unspoilt country. 


Hall, 2 or 3 reception rooms, 
5 or 6 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. Garage for 2. 
Grounds, orchard, paddock, 
In all about 4% RES 
The whole in_ beautiful 
order throughout and 
highly recommended by the 
Agents. 
To be offered FOR SALE 
BY AUCTION 
previously sold 
private treaty) 
HAYWORTHE HOTEL, 
HAYWARDS' HEATH, 
at 3p.m. on WEDNES- 
DAY, AUGUST 18, 1943. 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale from the Solicitors : 
, Audrey House, Ely F Place, London, E« 
Arlington 


SURREY 
20 miles from London. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 
IN A \GOOD {SITUATION. 


LEWIS & MILLS 
HAMPTON & SONS, 


For Post-war occupation. 


LTD., 6, 
In a delightful district, 
A 


Lounge hall, 3 fine recep- 
tion rooms, complete do- 
mestic offices with staff 
sitting room, principal suite 
of bedroom, 2 dressing 
rooms and bathroom, 5 
other main bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms, 4 staff rooms 
and playroom. 
All main services. Central 
heating. Wash-basins in 
all bedrooms. Polished oak 
floors. Garage for 4 cars. 
Excellent cottage. 
Lovely grounds, finely tim- 
bered, with hard tennis 
court, flower and kitchen 
gardens, orchard, paddock 
and woodland. 
About7 ACRES IN ALL 


POSSESSION 6 MONTHS AFTER 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


19. (WIM. 0081.) 


PRICE 
THE 
Particulars from : 
Arlington Street, S.W A. 


ey “STORT FORD 


ae. HYMAN ISz ‘cs, 
1; and from the Auctic seers, 
(Tel. : 


Street, S.W.1. REG. 22.) 


Adjoining a golf course and com. ons. 


FREEHOLD £10,000 
TERMINATION OF HOSTILITIES. 


(Tel. : REG. 8222.) (8.49,330) 





(243.) 





FOR SALE 


BUCKS. 30 miles London. Farm of &2 
acres With excellent farm buildings, 2 
cottages and farmhouse completely modernised 
and with central heating. To be sold with 
a possession. Price £7,500. Apply.- 
E. HOWARD, SoN & Goocu, Land Agents, 
Phe rsham. 


DEVONSHIRE. Good House and Buildings. 
60 Acres of productive land. 40 Acres of 
woods. Long stretch of trout fishing and 
_ = of shooting. £4,500, or near offer.— 
ox 451 


Eoaware. seautiful Canons 
Attractive Mode mn Residence. 
bathroom, 2 reception 
Garage and pleasant gardens. Air raid shelter. 
Central heating. Hand basins in bedrooms. 
Wood block floors, ete. Baleony on South 
side. Price £3,500 Freehold. Apply—NEAL, 
39, Station Road, Edgware. 
ENT and SUSSEX BORDERS. 
favourite village. Attractive 
Residence in well-timbered grounds. 7 Acres. 
8 bed and dressing, 2 bath, 3 reception rooms. 
Main services. Central heating. Running 
hot water. Garage. Freehold £4,500.- 
GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
PAIGNTON. Attractive House, 2 reception, 
5 bedrooms. Good garden. All conveniences. 
Freehold. Select neighbourhood. * £1,600. 
—PEARSON, 18, St. Andrew’s Road. 


SOMERSET (overlooking Blagdon 

204-Acre Farm in ring fence on 
slope. Fine old Farmhouse of 
original doors, ete. Modern 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms. 
Company’s water. Trout fishing. Accredited 
herd. £55 per Acre.—TRICKS & SON, Auc- 
tioneers, Nicholas Street, Bristol. 
SUFFOLK (RURAL) (Ipswich 13 miles) 

PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD RESI- 
DENCE (probably Stuart period), in delight- 
fully timbered inexpensive grounds and 
meadowland of 13 Acres. Quiet and secluded. 
3 spacious reception, cloaks, bright kitchen 
(with **Esse’’ range), 6 bedrooms, modern 
bathroom (h. & c.). Company’s water. 
Excellent outbuildings. Freehold £3,500. 
Possession when required.—WooDCOCK AND 
SON, Ipswich. 


UFFOLK (Woodbridge 3% miles, Ipswich 

6% miles), ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN- 
STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 3 recep- 
tion, 6 light bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Central heating. Ample 
water. 2 garages. Quiet rural spot, close 
favoured village. Old gardens, large orchard, 
paddock. Acres. Bounded stream. 
Freehold £3,750, open to offer. Early posses- 
sion. Photos.—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 


Drive. 
4 bedrooms, 
rooms, kitchen. 


Close 
Country 


Lake). 
South 
character, 
bathroom, 
48 Acres arable. 


CLASSIFIED 


(1/6 per line. 


FOR SALE 
USSEX. (EAST). £5,000. 
Modernised Georgian Farmhouse. 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, bathroom. Oast 
house. Beautiful gardens. 10 Acres. Apply- 
RODERICK T. INNES, Crowborough, Sussex. 


Perfectly 


miles). £3,750. 


TUNSRIDGE WELLS (2'. 
Modernised 


Charming XVIth Century 
pag enon 6 bed, 3 reception, bathroom. 

Acres. More land available. All services 
peng —RODERICK T. INNES, Crowborough, or 
BRACKETT & Sons, Tunbridge Wells. 


SHOOTING 





T° LET. Grouse Moor near Ruthin, also 
rough sportings near following towns: 
Northwich, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog, Dol- 
geily, Llanidloes, Rhayadr, Ludlow, Bishop’s 
Castle. Apply—FORESTRY COMMISSION, 13, 
Belmont, Shrewsbury. 


TO LET 


USSEX (EAST). TO LET FURNISHED, 

September, Old Cottage. 3 reception, 

5 bedrooms, 2 bath. **Aga’’ cooker. Garden, 
orchard. & gns. weekly.—Box 471. 





SouTH COUNTY WICKLOW. To let, 
House (electric light) and 178 acres. Situs ated 
2 miles from railway. Free trout fishing and 
salmon fishing procurable. In one hunting 
district and two hunts adjoining.—Box 2338, 
EASONS ADVERTISING SERVICE, Dublin. 


WANTED 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS IN ANY 
DISTRICT. £15,000 to £100,000 avail- 
able for the purchase of freehold estates or 
blocks of Agricultural Holdings.—Details in 
confidence to Mr. “‘K,”’ c/o HARDING & SONS, 
Land and Estate Agents, Frome, Somerset. 
(Usual commission Tequired. ) 


Country HOUSE or COTTAGE (un- 
furnished) wanted within 100 miles of 
London, by surgeon and wife, who are 
considerate tenants. 3-5 bedrooms and modern 
conveniences essential. Preferably to rent on 
long lease. Might consider buying.—Box 472. 


OUNTRY HOUSE, 

Wanted. Within 
and very convenient 
bus or train service. Facing South and on 
high ground. About 4 principal bedrooms. 
Kitchen and fruit garden. Good rent paid. 
—Write Box 74, Mays, 24, Bury Street, 
London, 8.W.1. 








well furnished, 
40 miles of London 
distance of frequent 


PROPERTIES 


Min. 3 lines.) 


WANTED | 


Country HOUSE (small) with Cottage, 
Outbuildings and Grounds. Within 
50 miles Liverpool. Would rent furnished or 
unfurnished with view to purchase. Reply 
HODGSON MorRIs & Co., Chartered Account- 
ants, 41, North John Street, Liverpool. 
ANTS (E), SUSSEX (W), SUFFOLK, (W) 
or SOMERSET (N). WANTED a small 
Queen Anne or early Georgian House. 7-3 
beds, 3-4 reception, 2 baths. Few ‘Acres. 
Converted farm or rectory would suit. Modern 
conveniences if possible. Early 
Up to £6,000 for genuine house. 
Write—Box 480. 
XON, GLOS, or near. Wanted to Buy 
(possession not needed until after war), a 
House of Character, modernised. 5/7 bed, 
2 bath. Main electricity. Cottage, if possible. 
Must have old matured secluded gardens. 
Up to £6,000.—Box 476. 
HROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, or WORCS. 
Lady L. (of Shropshire) desires to Buy 
up to Andy £5,000, a Country House. 38/9 
bedrooms. Cottage. Good garden and a 
field or two for her Jersey cows. Write, c/o 
CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, Land 
Agents, Shrewsbury. 
USSEX SURREY, HAMPSHIRE and 
KENT. To buy or sell a Country Estate, 
House or Cottage in these counties, consult 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bridges, 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamated with 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfield, Hants 
(Petersfield 359). 
20-25 MILES FROM LONDON. Wanted 
to Rent forthwith by a State-supported 
organisation. Considerable Country House. 
Must be in an area easily accessible for clerical 
staff, preferably close ‘to Southern Railway 
electric service. Minimum accommodation : 
5 large rooms for offices on the ground floor, 
cottage for resident caretaker desirable, 
commodious outbuildings for constructional 
and experimental workshops essential, while 
the smaller the grounds the better. Write 
with full particulars to—Box 6, Smith’s 
Bookshop, Taunton. 
10 MILE RADIUS OF CENTRAL 
LONDON. Comfortably Furnished House 
required from September. Approximately 
4-5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms. Must have 
easy access to small garden.—MCMULLEN, 
101, Seymour Place, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
Paddington 2863). 
25-50 MILES S.W. TO S.E. LONDON 
A ramshackle Cottage or an old-fashioned 
small Country House, wanted to buy for 
sympathetic restoration, but possession not 
required until after the war. Must stand in 
pleasant surroundings with mature trees and 
good views. Alternatively an attractive site 
would be considered. Please write—Box 481. 


No age nts. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—GuDDVs, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


BERKSHIRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 
Windsor een: ar N.C, Tor ELL, 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, ete, 
Sunninghill, Berks. Tel. : Ascot 818-819. 


goa AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of ¢ ‘ountry "Houses and Estates.—Mess 
NICHOLAS, - Station Road, Reading, Tel. 444! 


DEVON and 8. AND W. COUNTIES- 
The only complete illustrated Registe 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.- RIPPON, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 


EVON and WEST DORSET 

Owners of small and medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, ar 
particularly invited to communicate With 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant e nquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


AMPSHIRE and SOUTHER) 

COUN TIES.—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.—WALLER & KiNG, F.Al 
Business established over 100 years 


EICESTERSHIRE and NORT 3 (NTS 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co, (R. GREES, 
S.1., F.A.1.), Auctioneers and Estat Agents, 

Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


HROPSHIRE, border counties a! 

Wales for residences, farms, etc., 

Principal Agents—HALL, WATERIDGE 
LTD., Shrewsbury. ~ (Tel. 2081.) 


oe “MIDL ANDS(W. eneralls 
and WALES Apply leading roperty 
Specialists—CHAMBERLAINE - BROTH 48 AND 
HARRISON, Shre wsbury (Tel. 2061, 2 nes). 


UFFOLK AND EASTERN CO’ NTIES 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Agents, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctionee Ts : 
SPECIALISTS IN NTRY EF OPER 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334, 
SUSSEX AND ADJOINING CO 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, 
in High Class Residences and Estat 
of which are solely in their hands. 


1 North 
rite the 
¢ OWE, 


NTIES 
ecialise 
, maly 
a], 700. 
ERX 
a] and 

ND 


ORKSHIRE and NORT 

COUNTIES Landed, Residen 
Agricultural istates. — BARKER, Si 
LEWIs, F.S.1., F.A.I., 4, Park 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 2342 7.) 


Square 
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OSBORN & MERCER meme 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS ¢ OF THE CHARTERED SURVETOR? / AND AUCTIONEER? INSTITUTES 








SOMERSET SURREY ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
{midst lovely surroundings on the Southern slopes of. the | Commanding beautiful and extensive views over the ; 
5 Mendip Hills. | countryside to the Surrey Hills. In beautiful country on the outskirts of a quiet village 
J . | Within easy reach of the station with a splendid 
A BEAUTIFUL lg spall JACOBEAN service of electric trains to Town in about 35 minutes. A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Erected bout 50 years ago regardless of expense and To be Sold 

to xe designs of a well-known architect. A CHARMING WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
; with lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage, and useful outbuildings 
| The Gardens are delightfully laid out with gravel terrace, 
| tennis lawn, rose pergolas, etc., well-stocked kitchen garden. 
In all 
ABOUT 11, ACRES 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,350) 





WILTSHIRE 


In a delightful old unspoilt village about 3 to 4 miles from Prmcipally Elizabethan, standing in charming well- 
Chippenham. timbered grounds. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE | [ounge hall, 3 reception, 5 or 8 bedrooms, dressing 
in splendid order, having 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (3 with rooms, bathroom, etc. 





rl ion, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
electricity and gas. Central heating. 





5 Cottages. seeneaseeall Garage. | basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, well-arranged domestic | Electric light. Stabling. Garage. 
Ch: well-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 2 lakes offices. | 
(one ked with trout). Hard and grass tennis courts. | Main electricity and water. Central heating. Matured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, 
Cric ground, with pavilion. Meadowland. In all Stabling for 5. Garage for 3 etc. Inall 

ABOUT 17 ACRES 
Charming old garden with paved walks, lily pool, fine old 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD yew trees, orchard, etc., in all ABOUT 3 ACRES. ABOUT 6} ACRES 
Full details from : FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. ONLY £2,750 
SBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,371) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2369) | Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2244) 








fe sonra RALPH PAY & TAYLOR = 


aot avanguas com eeeneaas upon meer BEAUTIFUL MALVERN HILLS 











ICT a OLD Raggy omy FARMHOUSE. | Walking distance of stations, shops and bus service. 

300). up, facing due South out 4 miles from Battle. | MIRICENT VIkWse - "Kh SE VE 
Adjace.at to 700-Acre estate. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 | MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 700 Fr. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
bathrooms. Main electricity and water. Adequate out- 
buildin zs. 2 cottages. Gardens and very productive land. DISTINCTIVE ee HOUSE (REGENCYEPERIOD) 
About 60 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,500. (12,870) | 4 ti bed (5 witt ae 

—- a “Powe reception rooms, 8 bedrooms (5 with 
pi /PERFIELD AND KING’S LANGLEY. 400 ft. | basins), 4 bathrooms. All main services. 
Lovely country. UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE | Central heating 
SMALL HOUSE, erected about 10 years ago. On bus | Sapa 
route. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. All electric | ADAM DECORATIONS. 
(points everywhere). Main water. Garage and outbuildings. PERFECT ORDER. 
Matured grounds and grassland (valuable road frontages). | 
In all about 10 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONL x | Garage (3). Stabling. Cottage (6 rooms 
{ DEFINITE BARGAIN. ea (12,869) | and bathroom). Farmery. Dairy. 
we anil Osford | # Cn gg 6 miles. Cowsheds. 
_ RGIA USE, in small hamlet. 300 ft. BEAUTIFULLY 1 SRE 
above sea level. Adjacent to G ounty seat and extensive | uae ae , Pb eggs 
parkland. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception. First- " practi Bite n yrolaaet ARABLE 
class condition and repair. Main electricity and water. AND WOODLAND. 
Garage and outbuildings. Well-built cottage of 6 rooms 


and bathroom (vacant). Well- oeed pleasure grounds. l JUST UNDER TEN ACRES 
1', ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,500, or near offer. FREEHOLD ONLY £6,500 


Highly recommended from | personal knowledge. (12,867) 





iE FULL DETAILS OF THESE AND OTHER AT- | FIRST TIME IN SALE MARKET FOR SOME TIME. 
FROM RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, AS ABOVE. Photos with Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (12,3842) 








oe ee & SMITH 


22, KING STREET, ST. seinen LONDON, S.W.1 Whitehall 2721 


NORTH WALES, DENBIGH 


PLAS EFENECHTYD, Nr. RUTHIN 


IN THE VALE OF CLWYD 


Ths EXCELLENT FERTILE FREEHOLD DAIRY AND STOCK BREEDING 

FARM OF ABOUT 314 ACRES, with Gentleman’s Farmhouse in first-class 

order, substantial stone buildings, bailiff’s quarters and 5 cottages. Electric light. 

Main water. Telephone. Well farmed, in a high state of cultivation, at present 
carrying an attested herd. 


With vacant possession, excluding 3 cottages and some 69 Acres, 
let and producing £145 14s. Od. p.a. 


To be SOLD BY AUCTION at the WYNNSTAY HOTEL, WREXHAM 
on THURSDAY, AUGUST 19 next, at 3 p.m., as a whole or in 5 LOTS 
(unless previously sold privately). 

Solicitors : Messrs. FIELD, LINDSAY & DAVIE, 19, Church Street, Liverpool, 


Illustrated Auction particulars with plan and condition of sale (price 1s.) of “te 
Auctioneers: GODDARD & SMITH, 22, King Street, St. James’s, London, $8.W.1 
(Tel.: Whitehall 2721). 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPL & & Cc L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Euston 7000) ©... TD. (Regent 4685) 


IN\ ESTMENT 


iS IN CHOICE PART OF MIDDLESEX 


Half hour of Town, Electric trains. 


























VALUATIONS 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS 





| 
| 
FOR SALE., Ii VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD HOUSES | valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 
2 LET TO EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD TENANTS, BRINGING IN A TOTAL RENTAL OF ABOUT | 
ise 
li £710 PER ANNUM | FURNITURE SALES 
1 house contains: good hall, 2 nice sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, lar; i i i 
ains: .3 s 8, < 8, large modern bathroom, spacious partly tiled kitchen, etc. i 

a Some of the houses have garages and all have good gardens. Conmentet te enn meany 

ND MODERATE PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR QUICK SALE. | APPLY—MAPLE &CO.,5,GRAFTON 
| 


are Recommended by MAPLE & Co., Ltd., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 











COUNTRY LIFE—JULY 30, 1943 


ovemersess GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS rotary 


(4 tines) (ESTARLISHED 177 Westminster, 8.W.1. 
35, MOUNT ST., ‘GROSVENOR . SQ., W.l 





ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS IN 
5% NET INVESTMENT SURREY. DAILY REACH 


Magnificent views. 1 mile electric station. 


OLD MANOR HOUSE 
2 SMALLHOLDINGS, LAND, ALLOTMENTS AND With period features and modern conveniences. _12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3. reception 
14 COTTAGES rooms. Main services. Central heating. Fitted basins. Garage. 
15 ACRES GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK, WOODLAND. 
ALL IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. 
SITUATE IN VILLAGE ON MAIN ROAD 5 MILES FROM NORWICH. Recommended by : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (1330) 


Comprising : 


204 ACRE FARM WITH POSSESSION 
140 ACRES FREEHOLD INCLUDING LIVE AND DEAD STOCK IF REQUIRED. 
SITUATE VERY FERTILE PART OF SOMERSET AND INCLUDI\<¢ 
GROSS INCOME 4315 P.A. 2 MILES TROUT FISHING. 
OLD-WORLD HOUSE: 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main , 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY AS A WHOLE ACCREDITED FARM BUILDINGS. 


Garages. Cottage (2 more available later). 
150 ACRES WELL-WATERED PASTURE. 48 ACRES ARAB 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1 


on R. E. NIGHTINGALE 


Mayfield, Sussex J. EWBANK, B.A. (CANTAB), F.S 


Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 








> , A miniature and productive Estate. 


ON THE KENT & SUSSEX BORDER: 
A REALLY EXCEPTIONAL PERIOD HOUSE 


part dating to 1700, with 
10 OR 44 ACRES 
13 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, excellent and adequate offices, 
Chauffeur’s flat or additional accommodation for staff, comprising 4 rooms and 
bathroom. 

Basins in all bedrooms. Central heating. Co.’s electricity and water. Telephone. 
Period cottage and lodge. Bungalow and 6 other cottages. Glasshouses. Garages. 
Stable and other modern outbuildings. 

ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED RENTAL OF COTTAGES, ETC., £403 PER ANNUM. 
17 ACRES OF ORCHARDS. 

FREEHOLD £20,000 


The House is splendidly fitted throughout in the Georgian style with typical carved pine 
mantels, dados, etc., the property as a whole has been the subject of great expenditure, every 
detail of which has been considered. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF HOUSE, GROUNDS AND SOME COTTAGES. 
Illustrated particulars from the Agents, R. E. NIGHTINGALE, Chartered Surveyors: 


The Estate Office, Mayfield, Sussex. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1. REGENT 2481 














SMALL SOMERSET ESTATE AT PRE- BETWEEN YEOVIL AND WELLS, A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
WAR PRICE SOMERSET Midway between Salisbury and Southampton. 


NTON ILCHESTER NTRIGUING COTSWOLD STONE HOUSE, 
eaaie REA GILASTONBURY. ‘ l modernised. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, : a | |“ CHaRmiNa HOUSE (built 1934). 
63 ACRES Central heating. Electricity. (Garage. Sta "Soft fr *- | cooker. Central heating. Electric light. Garage. Stabling. 
2 cottages ‘ site ga ns. 2 tennis ¢ gs. § t | z : 4 “ d 
including Home Farm, 2 Cottages and a lovely stone-built 5 a se tennis courts oft frut Also a small Bungalow. Pretty gardens intersected by 
principal Residence. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. = *" sighs a 35. A. CRES stream. 2 paddocks. 


“Esse” ——, —— light. Let for duration at £345 per annum. 14 ACRES FREEHOLD £5,000 


’ ‘ . 
F ae Ww FREEHOLD £9 ,000 Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 
Diegs ’ 
F. (iintranee in Sackville vstree tal” Regent 2481. F. MERCER & CO. rere House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
i teste seeasehe Sei cee ie ntrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent : 2481. _____——séTT eid. :~- Regent 2481. 


NEAR PAINSWICK, GLOS. 2 a . BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND 
TON ) Ww SEN EXETER AND OTTERY > 
FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION. BETWEE ST. MARY WESTERHAM 
FREEHOLD £4,000 CHARMING MODERNISED HOUSE OF COT- A beauty spot 26 miles from London. 


BEAUTIFUL XVIIth CENTURY COTSWOLD TAGE CHARACTER. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, | AL LUXURIOUSLY 'APFOINTED STONE-BUILT 
HOUSE. In pretty village. Stone built. Perfect 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Central heating. Garage. | Cantal heaG ° All a — ny gig chai acc 
order. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (fitted basins), Stabling. Productive garden and orchard. t ating. All main services, upe re 


lodge. Also a secondary Residence. Garage for 2. 
bathroom. cord —— —— rvices. Garage. 21, ACRES £3,500 Enchanting gardens and paddocks. 
ACRE CERTAIN TO SELL QUICKLY. | 15 ACRES FREEHOLD £10,000 
F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | Age at F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadily, 
(atzanee in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. (Egtrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. .1 (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Reg. 2481. 


2 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. ‘‘Aga” 











E. J. T. NEAL, F.S.1., F.A.I. FOR SALE BY PRIVATE CONTRACT 


_39, STATION RD., EDGWARE, MIDDX. 


By direction of the Owner-Proprietor 


NORTHAMPTON 7 MILES BRIDLINGTON, EAST YORKSHIRE 
GENTLEMAN’S CHOICE COMPACT ESTATE Commanding unrestricted Sea Views and occupying a Valuable Promenade Site. 


51 ACRES A CENTRALLY SITUATED AND SUPERIOR 
(Grass aud Arable.) 


DETACHED RESIDENCE FREEHOLD PRIVATE HOTEL 
9 bed and dressing rooms, . as e i eS 
2 bathrooms, large lounge hall, EXCLUSIVELY APPOINTED THROUGHOUT. TASTEFULLY DECORATED 
3 reception rooms. AND IN EXCELLENT REPAIR 
WELL-STOCKED GARDENS 40 Bedrooms. Spacious lounge facing the sea. Excellent dining room and ther 
Neunks oourt end orchard accommodation. Existing staff and manageress would continue by arrange cnt. 


Lovely views of Nene Valley. TO BE SOLD AS A GOING CONCERN 


EXTENSIVE WELL-BUILT £12,000 
FARM BUILDINGS Including modern furnishing appointments, hotel fixtures and fittings, together with 
ACCREDITED DAIRY. trade stock and goodwill of a well-established clientele. 
2EDIGREE STOCK . ‘ 
COTTAGE. OWN ELECTRICITY. yoo nena Further particulars from 
Near two famous Hunts, also Racing. STEVENSON & BARRATT 
FREEHOLD £8,750 Auctioneers, Land Agents and Surveyors, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, LE 'CS. 
Apply Sole Agent: E. J. T. NEAL, F.S.1., F.A.1., 39, Station*Road, Edgware, Middlesex. TEL.: 66. 

















— 
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a 
5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 \ IR | IS & ENSON Established 1875 








HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS. 600ft. UP ON CHILTERN HILLS 


5 miles from Tring Station. 30 miles from Marble Arch. 4 mile from village and bus service. 
A XVith CENTURY HOUSE 


Recently restored and modernised, with every possible 
luxury and convenience. Galleried lounge hall, large 
sitting room, dining room, staff sitting room, 3 principal 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 guests’ rooms, 2 maids’ rooms. 


Companies’ water and electric light. Central heating. 
Cottage, with 5 rooms and bathroom. Stabling and 
2 garages. 


MATURED QROUNDS, with ancient beech trees, 
rock and water gardens, orchard and kitchen garden. 
Excellent riding and walking. 





Private golf course. 





ABOUT 10 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
For further particulars of the above apply: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel.: Grosvenor 3131.) 











GR 





ENOR 8Q., LONDON, W. WILSON & CO. _ —s 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 


Occupying a really magnificent position. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 
with panoramic views extending for 25 miles. 
BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT 
AND IN PERFECT CONDITION WITH 
EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 


9 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 luxurious 
bathrooms, etc. Garages. Chauffeur’s house. 
Guest cottage and 2 other cottages. 


IN A LOVELY WOODLAND SETTING, 


with gardens of singular charm. Fine specimen 
trees and flowering = walled kitchen garden, 
c. 


e 
FOR SALE WITH 21 ACRES 
With immediate possession. 


Joint Sole Agents: R. T. INNEs, Estate Offices, 
Crowborough a WILson & CO., 23, Mount 
ree 




















FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


— (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





SEVENOAKS 


| BROUGHTON HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE 
TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. | 
TO BE SOLD AS AN INVESTMENT 


A COMFORTABLE OLD HOUSE AT RIVERHEAD 


LET ON LEASE FOR A TERM OF 21 YEARS FROM 
JANUARY 8, 1940 


7 bedrooms and 2 reception rooms. All services. Garage. 


3, ACRE 
LAST LETTING £100 PER ANNUM, NOW REQUISITIONED BY LESS SEENS RESPGRSNLE Fee Pa} Ft AND RATES, AT THE LOW 
\ GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT AT £85. EXECUTORS ANXIOUS : 


TO REALISE. 
£400 PER ANNUM 





MODERATE PRICE 
| AND OCCUPIED BY A WELL-ESTABLISHED BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Further particulars : | 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Particulars on application to the Sole Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS 
(Tel.: CENtral 9344.) | AND CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. (Tel.: CENtral 9344.) 











hen 


an" _ el W. INGRAM, PS ck. Telegrams: 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH i eaiiniainininiess 
‘aia age For Sale by Private Treaty. 








ale by Private Treaty. 


| 
| 
DUMFRIESSHIRE | COUNTY OF ROSS AND CROMARTY 
.CKLEHIRST ESTATE (AREA APPROXIMATELY 1,800 ACRES) | re eT ee STRATHCONAN ESTATE 
DING THE RESIDENCE AND POLICIES, 3 FIRST-RATE FARMS AND INCLUDING EXTENS . , 
ESIDENCE A} LICIES, : MS A} } NG EXTENSIVE SH AZINGS IN ’S HANDS 
LEE FARES AND OVER 700 ACRES OF THE LOCHAR MOSS, WITH AND'3 SMALL FARMS PROVIDING CAPITAL SPORT. GROUSE AND WILD 
hitst House, Wag, FOWL, AND OTHER SHOOTING. _ 3 FOWL SHOOTING, AND TROUT FISHING 
umberland ‘Hills. (The House Wat present requisitioned.) THE PROPERTY Fe Ny I ie ok cee omen sat Acoust, where 
nk lills. (T ut Se] lis .) T FROPENE } accommodation can normally be obtained in Hotels. 
oi, CALELST DAIRY FARMS, MOUSWALD GRANGE, ITRON- About 25,000 ACRES (formerly part of the einaee ara daenal Strathconan) is 
= “Taamcae Good mixed shooting. Hunting (normally) with the lightly stocked with BLACK-FACED SHEEP. The grazings are from about 400 ft. 
mfriesshire Foxhounds and Otterhounds. above sea level rising in the centre to Sgurr a Mhuilinn, 2,845 ft. GOOD GROUSE 


SHOOTING ALSO ON SMALL FARMS OF CARNOCH, ACHLORACHAN AND 
TOTAL RENTAL £1,251 DRUMANRIACH. FISHING IN RIVER BRAN “SD tN LOCHS. 


| 
| 
Sc. Selling Agent: C. W. INGRAM, F.S.T., 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. | Sole Selling Agent: C. W. IncRAM, F.S.I., 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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——, 


Telegrams: ‘ \ } ‘ 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, JO N D OQ D CO Maytale Gee 
Lenton.” e o (10 lines). 

23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
By direction of the Executors of the late Sir Charles Hyde, Bart. og 
BORDERS OF HAMPSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE — 

Fordingbridge 4 miles, Salisbury 12 miles, Bournemouth 25 miles. 
With Vacant Possession of Land and Buildings at Michaelmas, 1943, and of the House and most of the remainder of the property at January 1, 1944. 

THE IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY AND TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT 
WHITSBURY MANOR FARM 
ABOUT 1,120 ACRES 


Now mainly arable, but including a downland gallop 1's miles in length. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED MANOR FARMHOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms (most with basins) and 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and power. Central heating. Excellent estate water 
supply from two sources. 


3 SETS OF FARM BUILDINGS. 12 COTTAGES AND A’ BUNGALOW. 


To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION in 1 LOT (unless previously sold privately) on AUGUST 25, 1943, at 2.30 p.m., at the LONDON 
AUCTION MART, E.C.4, by JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 6341), from whom Sale 
Particulars and Plans can be obtained (price 1/- each prepaid). 


Vendors’ Solicitors : NOEL G. HYDE, 19, Foregate Street, Worcester, and Messrs. PINSENT & Co., 6, Bennets Hill, Birmingham 2. 


BEAUTIFUL POSITION ON THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


Within 2 miles of a station and 12 from Newbury. 


HIGH UP WITH LOVELY — THERMOSTATIC 
DISTANT VIEWS : CENTRAL HEATIN( 
THIS BEAUTIFUL MODERN Sat fea Bis : and 
GEORGIAN HOUSE eat ae — ; MAIN ELECTRIC 
approached by drive with lodge LIGHT AND WATER 


entrance. i i 
Inexpensive and well laid out garcens 


um " — etinimdiall F reat and grounds. Bungalow Farmhouse 

all, 3 reception rooms, oxdioe e ~ ar , ie and farm buildings. 

dressing rooms (basins in principal 

nasa : fitted ogc =~ $ , < bg The whole property extends to about 

Garage and 3 rooms over, W access — /. : 195 ACRES and is for Sale, or the 

from House. 4 cottages. Excellent -* - \ weg - Residence would be Sold with about 
stabling. . : Z 25 ACRES if desired. 


JouHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) 








os BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY — 








EN EXETER AND SIDMOUTH 
cr DETWEEN | OVER EXE VALLEY TO DARTMOOR HEREFORD-WORCESTER BORDERS 


CHARMING HOUSE OF GENTLEMAN’S SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
CHARACTER MODERNISED. COMMANDING FINE VIEWS 
3 reception, 5/6 bedrooms, 2 bath- AND AFFORDING GOOD SHOOTING AND FISHING 


rooms. Main electricity and water. 


Central heating. | Excellent stabling. 106 ACRES 


Garage. Gardener's flat. 


LOVELY GARDENS AND POOL, gg i nota ranmnouek, “y ot order, 3 rece “—~ 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
: 5 ces athroom ectric light and all conveniences. Drive approach. Ornaments 
ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. gardens, well timbered. Excellent farmbuildings. 2 ecsttagen ' saa 


31, ACRES VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD MOST MODERATE PRICE 


BENTALL, pogo & BaLpry, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 
as above. 











"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 “ CLIVES,” BOXTED 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams ‘* Cornishmen, London Near Colchester on Essex-Suffolk border. In beautiful situation. 


£3,500 WITH 20 ACRES (WOULD DIVIDE) GE ORGIAN-STYLE t 

DEVON. About 6 miles from the Dart, Coast and Kingsbridge. 650 ft. up. RESIDENCE 

* Glorious views. Buses pass. EXCELLENT MODERNISED HOUSE on site 3 reception, 6 principal bed and 

of Roman Camp. Hall, 3/4 reception, bathroom, 5/6 bedrooms. Electric light (own pai oe 

plant). 2 garages. 4 jJoose boxes, etc. Beautifully timbered gardens, swimming 4 nabs’ badrooda ata elected: 
pool, kitchen garden and 2 fields (let off)—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley ene ai sg aie 
Street, W.1. (21,353) ys ater. 

DELIGHTFUL GARDEN, 


£9,500 14 ACRES ORCHARD AND 4 PADDOCKS. 
J > 
ABOUT HOUR WATERLOO. 1 mile village, high ground, south aspect, PRICE FREEHOLD 
delightful views. ‘. i a : ; 
ARCHITECT BUILT RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 2 bath, 11 bedrooms (principal (with = on) — 
fitted h. and c.), oak floors, Co.’s water, electricity and telephone. COTTAGE, ’ * 
garage, stables. CHARMING GROUNDS, rhododendrons, azaleas, TENNIS COURT, Full particulars from : 


‘ttchen garden, pasture 1 soodl: I also sell furniture. Rec onde : ed mci 
Lat ht a ee C. M. STANFORD & SON, 23, High Street, Colchester. (‘Tel. 3165) (Ref. D.2 














ORTH BERWICK. FOR SALE. ERWICKSHIRE. SMALL SCOTT 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, PERTHSHIRE | BORDER ESTATE, convenien 
occupying magnificent site, with extensive In the heart of the Rob Roy Country, amid magnificent scenery within easy reach of the | main South road and railway, in a fay 
panoramic views “P the —, is aay oa Trossachs, Loch Ard, Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond, ete. residential and sporting district. _E 
built of stone, and in perfect order through- ‘ . 300 ACRES. The Residence is of hist 
out; easily worked, compactly arranged and GARTMORE HOUSE (Gartmore and Aberfoyle Station). Glasgow 23 miles. interest and has been perfectly moder 
. ises: Hail, cloakroom, 3 rec. r s, ‘ : i ; character detracti 3 rec. r 
one © They 2 well-fitted. bath 3 see THs BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE amid well-wooded and attractively laid out without character detraction. 3 rec. r 


} P . ; 4 bed, dressing room, 2 luxurious bathr: 
rooms (1 converted into shelter), bathroom, policies commanding magnificent views, is complete with EVERY MODERN 3 maids’ rooms and bathroom, billiards : 


<itchen (with “ Esse’’ cooker : as cooker), REFINEMENT and in perfect order. Substantially built of stone with the accom- Prox aa, <eahae 7 “To 
are ee con cacy ek mg Bre a modation conveniently arranged on three floors and comprising: Very handsome — Bn yl) Fag hig 
central heating. Garage and excellent lodge entrance hall, suite of well-proportioned reception rooms, billiards room, 22 bedrooms, | aa Trae ikatsin - Electric 
at entrance. The grounds, of great natural 10 bathrooms and ample servants’ rooms and complete domestic offices. Electric light | tgrvate) Aaniiio hese a ite’ Maia 
charm, extend to about 10 ACRES and and central heating throughout. Ample garage and_ stabling accommodation. sn saccades ee ge Bd «oe is PP iet SH 
contain a garden in a high state of cultivation, Cottages for staff. Walled garden in high state of cultivation. Range of glass. XG paar band wed f TROUT fish 
fields and beautiful walks. THE AMENITY Extent of land can be adjusted to suit purchaser. Excellent mixed shooting can be | Ties The pees te ca ae iy recom 
OF THIS PROPERTY iis COMPLETEL ay rented. VERY EARLY OCCUPATION. by Sole p ear cfgpe A a” supply fi 
SECURED. Personally inspected anc . ticul d tions. A 

> rec onde , » Sole ante : Full particulars and orders to view from the Sole Agents: Messrs. PECKOVER ~—__sparticulars and arrange inspection | 
Strongly recommended by the Sole sents: BURRILL & OWEN, 47, Vale Street, Denbigh, and Messrs. WALKER, Mesere. WALKER, FRASER & STE 
Bath Street, Glasgow, and 32, Castle FRASER & STEELE, 74, Bath Street, Glasgow, and 32, Castle Street, Bath Street, Glasgow, and 32, C: 
Street, Edinburgh. 5 : Edinburgh. Street, Edinburgh. 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 





Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE praesent 
. a an asiemere 
cay doe.” 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 . practi 





. ABOUT 1% MILES EXCLUSIVE TROUT FISHING. ALSO A 2-ACRE TROUT LAKE 


DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDERS c.2 


On the outskirts of a market town. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND COMFORTABLE 
HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ 
sitting room, etc 
EXCELLENT WATER. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 2 GARAGES. FARMHOUSE 
AND FARMERY. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND TENNIS LAWN. 
ARABLE AND PASTURE HOME FARM IN ALL 


ABOUT 100 ACRES 


BOUNDED BY A _ RIVER PROVIDING THE 
TROUT FISHING. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 
HARRODS L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490 Extn. 809.) 


CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE : c.3 


12 miles Sevenoaks, amidst delightful rural scenery, 
about 400 ft. up. 45 minutes by rail from Town. 








4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light 
and modern conveniences. 


Garage. Cottage. 


WELL-MATURED GARDENS WITH KITCHEN 
GARDEN, ORCHARD, IN ALL ABOUT 


44%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
REASONABLE PRICE 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tad. Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 








ABERGAVENNY AND CRICKHOWELL c.2 


ABOUT 300 YDS. TROUT FISHING IN RIVER 
CLYDACH., 


SUBSTANTIAL STONE AND 
BRICK RESIDENCE 
3 reception 9 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and 
electricity. Garage. Outbuildings. COWHOUSE 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
orchard and meadow, in all about 
10 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 
INCLUDING CERTAIN LIVE AND DEAD STOCK, 
FURNITURE, ETC. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


UNIQUE RESIDENCE IN SMALL PARK 3 


Only about 12 miles from Town, yet amidst delightful surroundings, near a Kentish common. 
. THE LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
IS_ FITTED REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE, 
POLISHED OAK FLOORS THROUGHOUT, 
PANELLING, ALSO CENTRAL HEATING EVERY- 
V 


ERE. 








3 reception, sun lounge, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Electric light and main services. Garage (4 cars). 
PLEASURE GARDENS, LAWNS, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, SPINNEY, 3 LAKES, PARKLAND, 
IN ALL ABOUT 


25 ACRES 
WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents : 
; HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road. S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 








UNSPOILT ESSEX c.4 NEW FOREST AND SALISBURY cA 


Handy for Chelmsford. Beautiful views. High ground. Beautiful situation with a gateway on to an extensive common, well away from noise and traffic 


SUPER-LUXURIOUS COTTAGE RESIDENCE THIS FASCINATING SMALL CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
Oak floors and _ doors 
throughout. Lounge hall, 2 reception, ¢ 
Crittall windows. Lavatory 5 bed and dressing rooms 


; basins. fitted wardrobes, etc. ae basins, h. & c.), 
bathrooms, complete 
cds Garage. Stabling. 


Good entrance hall, 3 recep- 2-room bungalow, ete 


tion rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
4 2 bathrooms, ete. Brick- 
- built garage, etc. Electric light. Excellent 
=a : water 
j Electric light and power. 


Modern drainage. Co.’s Inexpensive pleasure 


























a ; water. Gravel soil. ‘“‘Aga”’ grounds well-stocked 

4 cooker. South aspect. kitchen "garden, paddock, 

INEXPENSIVE oi — ee 

€ GROUNDS. 
Lawns, valuable shrubs, 5 
orchard, kitchen garden, etc. 15 ACRES 

3 ACRES £3,750 FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 
Strongly recommended by: IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
a LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. ‘Extn. 806.) | HaRroDs LD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
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A SOUTHAMPTON : 
eee FO x & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, FS, FAL 
ERNEST FOX, FS... F.AT. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.L 


WILLIAM FOX, FS.1L, F.A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, P.AS.L, F.A.1. LAND AGENTS, 


I BRIGHTON : 
gp 5 eendeeeee BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.LP.A. 


: FAVOURITE PART OF THE NEW FOREST 
Cadnam 2 miles. Lyndhurst 6 miles. %, mile from Golf Course. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 








a aan . GARAGE. STABLING. 
WITH WELL-CONSTRUCTED oa é Lit Sa aie 
HOUSE wil ag - as 2 COTTAGES. 
; - SMALL FARMERY. 
Containing: 9 principal and secondary 
PLEASANT GROUNDS, PROD Jc. 
TIVE WALLED GARDENS, LAW Xs, 
ORCHARD, PASTURE LAND, IN 
ACETYLENE GAS. ee: — Me Poe tS Sk ae ALL ABOUT 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 


rooms. kitchen and offices. 


OENTRAL HEATING : SS se b 23 ACRES 


THROUGHOUT, PRICE £4,500 FREEHCLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





STRATHMARTINE ESTATE, DUNDEE WILTSHIRE 


THE ONLY THREE FARMS NOW UNSOLD ARE Situate on the outskirts of a village near to the foot of the North Downs, Swindon Sta: ‘on 
3% miles, with good service of trains to London. 


BALDROGAN FARM, 198 ACRES GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
PRICE £6,200 IN GOOD CONDITION, RE-DESIGNED, ALTERED AND EQUIPPED 4 YEARS 
AGO BY PRESENT OWNER FOR HIS OWN OCCUPATION. 
BRACKENS FARM, 76 ACRES 5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, dining room, lounge, excellent kitchen and offices, 


Central heating. Main electricity, water and drainage. 2 garages. Stabling and loose 
PRICE £1,950 boxes. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN TERRACED WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 
MARYFIELD FARM, 45 ACRES ROCKERIES, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK. 


PRICE £1,200 THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


5 ACRES PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars and orders to view, apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
For particulars apply: Fox & SoNs, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Bournemouth, 


THE FARMS ARE ALL LET AND FORM SAFE 5 PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 








By direction of the Westminster Bank Trustees Department, an Executor of the late A. S. Marsden-Smedley, Esq. 


BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


THIS DIGNIFIED AND IMPOSING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, “ GABLEHURST,’’ CORNER OF 
LINDSAY AND LEICESTER ROADS 


° CATTAGHS 
ENJOYING PRIVACY AND 3 * COSTAGES. 
SECLUSION. ; : - iv ~ i 2 GARAGES (for 4 or 5 cars) 


CENTRAL VG. 

14 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- } Pe: : ey aoe: ee 

rooms, oak-panelled hall, drawing room, q : Pe oe a , ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
mahogany-panelled dining room. : 


10 ACRES 
OAK-PANELLED STUDY, BOU- 


DOIR, BILLIARDS ROOM, P : : — DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, INEX- 


STRONG ROOM, SERVANTS’ HALL PENSIVE TO MAINTAIN. 
AND COMPLETE DOMESTIC b a ee 4 re 
ene id , . 7. VACANT POSSESSION 
OFFICES. P . A 


Illustrated particulars of: Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 


By order of the Exzecutors. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


(Just over 1 mile from Lyndhurst, 9 miles from Southampton.) 


A CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 





Comprising a beautiful house containing 15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Complete domestic offices. 
Main water and drainage. Private electric lighting plant. Central heating. Aga cooker. 
2 GARDENERS’ COTTAGES. GARAGES, CHAUFFEURS’ ROOMS. STORE-ROOMS, GLASSHOUSES. 
SMALL SECONDARY HOUSE LET AT £72 PER ANNUM 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, INCLUDING LAWNS, FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDENS, WATER GARDEN, MEADOW LAND IN ALL ABOUT 
7 ACRES 


For price and particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ATIC 


THE MOST EFFICIENT YET EVOLVED 


are rationed 
ord.r of the 


Minis‘ y of Sup 


in sp) of other heavy 
Minis of Supply con- 


tract the output 


“PN ATIC”? cartridges 


has } maintained at cards (2) against the cork wad 

(3) which replaces the old- 
the vernment fixed fashioned solid felt wad; com- 
level ustomers’ orders pression of the air within the 


are c ~=—s« With as promptly 
as pc le under present 


di, -ult conditions. 


S. VE USED 


CART’AIDGE CASES 


FOR NATION 
SALVAGE 


THE PNEUMATIC CARTRIDGE 


by 


ply The patent “ 


of 


penetration 


AL : 
usi 





co., LTD., 96, HOLYROOD ROAD, EDINBURGH 





Air Chamber—secret of 
the amazing success 
of these cartridges. 


The explosion of the powder 
charge (1) flattens the domed 


air-chamber (4) expands the 
walls of the cork wad firmly 
against the bore of barrel— 
makes a perfect gas check. 
Recoil is reduced by 8.3 per 
cent; maximum velocity and 


No ‘gun headache’ 


“PNEUMATIC” Cartridges! 


Pneumatic’”’ 


are assured. 


ng 








“THIS ENGLAND 
This other Eden. dem-paradise 
a be but Wy nature for 


‘se! 
Against infection and the hand of 


Bf lhis precious stone set in the 
= silver sea, 

Which serves t m the ofhice fl a 
wall, of as a moat defensive 
to a house, 

Against the envy of bese happaer 
land 


W his: saved plat’ = ithe earth 
thie ¢eilen, (hia Caslaad ~ 


MAP SERIES NO. 12 


Chief Kcsources of 
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PETTE » LTD., OLL ENGINE MANUFACTURERS, LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 


Copyright 
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T | FOOD FOR DOGS / 





ta a me 


OF JERMY 


2/- each (plus 6d. 


We also specialise 








THE BRIAR PIPE SPECIALISTS 


(ASTLEY'SS 


Briar Root shortage i. 
injurious to health. Make use of our special 
service. We thoroughly and hygienically 
clean and renovate all makes of Briar Pipes. 


““sweet’’ for many months. 


makes of pipes. New mouthpieces, etc. 


WM. ASTLEY & CO., LTD. 
108-111, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


ol 


— @ WN 
s acute. Foul Pipes are 


post). Pipes remain 


in the repairs of all 
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** VIRGINIAS ° 


RED SQUARES A 
rich, cool, satisfying 
Virginia. ‘ Broken 
flake ’ of medium cut. 
Very cool and long- 
lasting - per oz. 2/11 


BROWN SQUARES 
A finer cut Empire Vir- 
ginia, shredded and 
toasted. Dark in col- 
our, but very soft 
flavour - per oz. 2/7 


YELLOW SQUARES 
Similar style to 
Matured Virginia but 
made exclusively from 
the best Empire leaf 
of Virginia type - 
per oz. 2/7 


PURPLE SQUARES 
Curlies. The ever pop- 
ular spun-cut. Little 
discs of tobacco ready 
for the pipe. Flavour- 
some and long-lasting- 

per oz. 2/7 


* 
“« MIXTURES ” 
BLUE SQUARES. A 


perfectly balanced 
mixture of finest Vir- 


Aromatic but not 


4 ginia and_ choicest 
Eastern tobaccos. The 
a ptpe, indoor smoker's ideal. 


heady. Medium cut - 
per oz. 2/11 


allranks, for the use OF sam sqm 


What’s this? Blimey ! 


A mixture of the old 
original Scottish type 


They must be making of ‘medium strength 


and medium cut, 


an issue of FOUR SQUARE. That’s the only made from selected 


baccy that suits all ranks and tastes, seeing it’s 
made in 6 different blends, and has no artificial 
scent or flavouring. Make out an indent, Jones. 


Here’s the list. 


FOUR SQUARE 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


Empire leaf - 
per oz. 2/7 














MESSENGER & COMPANY. 








Addresses : 
Works : Loughborough. 
Tel. 2691 


London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Owing to war time 
conditions, we are 
not able to supply 
glasshouses but we 
look ahead to 


VICTORY 


and to resuming the 
business for which 
we have been famed 
for nearly a century. 


Tel. Vic. 5409 

















Why we need 


LEGACIESs BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of all wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion. Every year since the inception of the Fund the expendi- 
ture has increased, and it is vitally necessary that the Fund should 
be strengthened and fortified against any possible diminution 
of income in the future by means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be obtainea from 
the Organising Secretary: Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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Harlip 


MRS. CLAUD VIVIAN 


Mrs. Vivian, who is the only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Baird, Hailes Brae, Colinton, Edinburgh, 
was married in May to Captain Claud Panton Vivian, R.H.A., only son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. E. Vivian and of Mrs. Vivian, of Plas Gwyn, Pentraeth, Anglesey 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





e 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 
CountrRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION 


T has been a considerable misfortune for 
this country that since with the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 we took the first steps 
towards a system of public instruction no 

Minister of the first class has ever been in a 
position to bring about a complete survey of 
all our educational resources with a view to 
their recasting in coherent national form. 
Our industrialists have made no consistent 
demands that the best education possible 
should be available; nor have our trades 
unionists insisted that their children should be 
able to benefit by it. It has been left largely 
to enlightened public servants and to the teach- 


ing profession itself to advocate and bring into 
practice such reforms in system as have from 


time to time been made. The social revolution 
brought about by this war has, however, pro- 
duced an ideal atmosphere for unprejudiced 
reconstruction, and the proposals set out in the 
Board of Education’s White Paper have already 
been received as broad and generous as well as 
practical. 

The Bill embodying them will for the first 
time recognise from a national point of view that 
education is a continuous process so far as the 
individual is concerned and not a succession of 
courses of instruction with definite and limited 
ends in view. Looked at in this light nobody 
is likely to quarrel with proposals for increased 
care of children below school age, of better 
buildings and smaller classes for juniors, of the 
abolition of the so-called ‘“‘special place”’ 
examination, of the provision of secondary 
education of varied types for all, with part-time 
education to follow. Recent discussion has 
shown the growing interest of the people gener- 
ally in such measures as are advocated to 
equalise for all comers the chances of making 
the best possible use of the opportunities pro- 
vided—not merely opportunities for a career 
but opportunities of fitting the individual for 
a full and happy life. Never was there so much 
agreement about this, nor about the need to 
modify our educational system to open the 
way toa more closely knit society. 

It is of the utmost importance that efforts 
should be concentrated on the supply of 
teachers with character and ability in adequate 
numbers. Sir Arnold McNair’s Committee is 
investigating this side of things and his report 
may be expected before the end of the year. 
Meanwhile the White Paper includes provision 
for an improvised intake of teachers during the 
emergency period immediately after the war. 
There is one matter of an administrative 
nature in which the White Paper seems to 
conflict with the recommendations of the 
Luxmoore Committee. In adopting the strictly 
logical view that the provision of all further 
and technical education should be the duty 
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and not merely a power of education authorities, 
the White Paper proposals make no special 
reservation with regard to agriculture, as does 
the Luxmoore Report with its Council for 
Agricultural Education. 


ESTATE OR STATE FORESTRY ? 

HE FORESTRY COMMISSION — was 

founded to encourage and organise estate 
forestry, not only to conduct afforestation; it 
has become in effect the department of State 
forests and the private woodlands’ giant com- 
petitor. This was the burden of most of the 
criticisms raised at the Royal English 
Forestry Association’s meeting last week of the 
Commission’s recent Report. Colonel Ward 
Aldham went to the root of the matter when he 
insisted that the owner of small woods should 
not be excluded, as is proposed, from 
‘dedicating’ them, and thereby sharing in the 
service of the nation. The atrophied sub- 
committees of the Forestry Commission should 
function as county committees on the lines of 
the W.A.Cs., guiding and assisting local wood- 
land owners. Even assuming that the larger 
woodland areas will sooner or later be 
nationalised in one form or another, the case 
of the small yet productive wood can the less 
justifiably be left outside the scope of forest 
policy, as it may well prove to be the chief 
source of home-grown timber remaining when 
the present slaughter of large woodlands 
exhausts itself. 


CORNISH STREAM 
UR little stream comes dancing down 
Through sylvan courts of ash and oak, 

With chequered sunshine for her gown 

And velvet shadows for her cloak; 
The loom of spring her wimple weaves 

Of hawthorn buds, and ’broiders this 
With lacework of young lovely leaves 

That laughing sunbeams catch and kiss; 
The trout are pages in her train, 

The rushes bend about her throne, 
The dipper is her chamberlain 

Who bows her on from stone to stone. 
In beauty she comes dancing down, 

Our little Lady Precious Stream, 
And I, a prisoner in town, 

Still catch the echo and the gleam. 


ARTHUR WIMPERIS. 


GREY SQUIRRELS 


EVERAL correspondents have drawn atten- 
tion to the recent appearance of grey 
squirrels where this pest was_ previously 
unknown. It is obviously again spreading, and 
is greatly increasing in areas already infested. 
We would suggest that the Minister of Agri- 
culture should authorise the payment by War 
Agricultural Committees of a reward per tail, 
as the only effective way to meet this menace 
to food production and forestry. The reward 
should be 6d. per tail—in any case not less than 
5d. This would effectively set every man’s hand 
against the tree rat—woodmen and farm 
workers as well as farmers and keepers. Cart- 
ridges now cost 3d. each and not every cart- 
ridge will kill a squirrel, so 6d. or 5d. allows a 
reasonable margin. Traps also are expensive 
now. It is useless to expect landowners to be 
able to keep the pest in check, as many now 
have no keepers, and in many large areas of 
the most productive country there never have 
been keepers. The effectiveness of the reward 
per tail method has been shown with rats. 
Many large farmers find it pays to offer 4d. per 
rat-tail killed on the farm, thereby attaining 
virtual immunity; and 3d. has been found 
effective, since rats do not necessarily have to 
be shot. The cost to the nation of a grey squirrel 
reward would be slight compared with that of 
the damage if no steps, or half-measures, are 
taken. 


BANG WENT THREEPENCE 


NSHRINED somewhere in the old bound 
pages of Punch, one of the pleasantest 
forms of reading, and almost the laziest, there is 
a picture of a gentleman sending a telegram : 
“Hear with regret the death of Aunt So-and-so. 
Will in our favour.’’ He is told that there are 
just two words too many, whereupon he decides 
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to leave out “with regret.’’ Those who are 
sending telegrams in circumstances less melap. 
choly and bringing less compensation wij 
have to make similar decisions, since the Price 
of telegrams has gone up from 9d. for ning 
words or less to ls. Economy takes Curious 
forms and it is surprising what tortures 9 
abbreviation some people will endure, whi, 
making their communications partially jp. 
comprehensible to the recipients. A telegram 
presumably refers to a matter of comparatiy, 
importance and yet the senders will “strive 
and agonise’’ in order to save twopence, when 
a whole sixpence would make their neaning 
clear. It is probable that the first reaction oj 
the public will be much what it was when the 
price of postage was raised. They eithe; 
confined themselves to postcards or »frained 
from answering letters. Then after a day o; 
two they forgot all about the extra pe iny and 
resumed their former habits. It is mach the 
same with cigarettes, which the world continues 
to smoke in much the old quantities a~ double 
the price, after some half-hearted e:‘orts at 
retrenchment. The well-known fat that 
“‘there’s a war on”’ cuts both ways. 


COVENANTED HOMES 


RAMSHILL, the famous rose-red } cobean 

“palace”’ that crests the ridge above 
Hartley Wintney, Hampshire, is the fir:t great 
historic country house to be protec‘ed by 
National Trust covenants. These do not affect 
ownership or confer rights of access, but merely 
prevent ‘‘wanton or ill-conceived alterations,” 
There was a possibility of Bramshill’s acquisi- 
tion for the National Trust at the time of its 
sale by the late Sir Denzil Cope, but the 
property was acquired as a residence by Lord 
Brocket, who has carried out extensive and 
much-needed structural repair. It is at present 
the headquarters of the Red Cross. Westwood 
Manor, near Bradford-on-Avon, which Mr. E.G, 
Lister has similarly protected by covenants, is 
one of the best examples of a Wiltshire 
clothier’s manor house, built about 1500 by the 
rich Thomas Horton and redecorated with 
particularly fine plasterwork a century later. 
With its tithe barn and exquisite little church 
retaining its original glass, Westwood is an 
untouched piece of history to be cherished. 
The National Trust’s Report for 1942-43 re. 
marks a great extension of protection by 
covenants during the last few years, though 
hitherto mainly of land only. The Trust 
now owns 23 important houses and has 4) 
more in expectation. 


—AND THE STEAK HE ATE WAS WHALE 


LOSE behind that Australian report that 
American troops in the Far East “ dislike 

mutton’? has come another, from America 
itself, that more whale meat is to be sold for 
human food in the United States. Whale flesh 
is more widely consumed than many of 1s 
realise. It is perhaps the chief meat of the 
middle and lower classes in Japan, and it was 
being “‘boosted’’ in Germany nearly 10 years 
ago. Within the last three years British troop: 
stationed in the Faroe Islands have had whale 
steaks. Whale isa common food in Newfoun¢- 
land—which also numbers cods’ tongues and 
bear meat among its popular delicacies. The 
species and size of whales are of course mal\ 
and varied: immature whales, which yield 
less oil, normally produce the best meat : from 
a blue whale between two and three ‘ons ° 
good meat may be cut. Sometimes whale meat 
may taste slightly fishy but, being catirel) 
different from the blubber, it is not fat : ndeed 
a grateful partaker has written : 
Whale steak is not sc greasy as beef steak, a | with 
onions is most delicious. Whale meat is ren rkable 
for keeping qualities in the hot weather, and % 
when other meats or fish cannot be got often 
have whale. 
Before the war one had heard that bea 
more like pork than any other of the fle: 
familiar to stay-at-homes, but the sam 
spondent wrote of Newfoundland bear : 
The steak is very rich and compares with be. steak 
It differs greatly from whale meat, for it is \ ry !4 
The fat makes good soap, I am told. 
Which may recall to the elderly that ti: 1¢ wé 
when the best pomade was bear’s greas.. 
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HILL TOPS : 


A COUNTRYMAN’S 


ISS HULDINE BEAMISH’S appeal- 
ing article, Canine Conclusions, in 
the issue of July 2, was remarkable 
for the understanding way in which 

she assessed the characters and peculiarities of 
various breeds of dogs, and I appreciated par- 
ticularly her summing up of the terrier family— 
“he can never for the life of him see why he 
should co-operate to the point of being con- 
sistently useful to his owner.’’ This explains 
in some measure why, as a terrier addict, I have 
long been at the beck and call of a number of 
small autocrats. 

The immediate discovery by a sheep-dog, 
at a War Dog demonstration, of a man hidden 
under a tarpaulin in one of 200 parked cars is 
suggestive of that debatable sixth sense rather 
than scent, and reminds me of an unexplained 
episode which occurred to me some years ago, 
and in which my Scottie No. 2 was the chief 
actor. It was early morning at Port Said, and 
the big mail boat, in which my wife and I had 
travelled outwards on our return from annual 
leave to the U.K., had just tied up at her 
berth opposite the Simon Artz building. We 
heard the chatter of guttural Arabic from the 
bumboatmen with the usual shouts of ‘‘Oo—ah, 
Vohammed !” (Look out, Mahommed); and we 
realised sadly that our leave was over and we 
were bock to it all once again. 

* . * 
* 
+ first thoughts on waking were of the 
le Scottie who, we knew, had been 
; heart out while we were away and, 
hrough the porthole, I saw to my 
ir the East is a place of sudden canine 


eati 
lookin 
relief 


tra ge ‘my Arab orderly appear at the head 
= the rangway with a small wildly-excited 
blac rson on a lead. The Scottie knew 
pe well that we were on board; had he 
= s depart so often on similar evil things 


k his people away from him—but 
wh ‘ was it that enabled him to know 
ou from a score of others? It was one 
pas upper deck rooms, situated right aft, 
an n it and the head of the gangway 
yds. of open deck, but the moment 
shed the top of the gangway, and 


We 
the 


1 
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without pausing to take stock of the situation, 
he was off ! Straight as a die, galloping furiously 
and towing the Arab orderly, his lead tripping 
up dock hands, deck hands and all hands, he 
came direct to the door of our cabin and hurled 
himself against it. 

In this case either our scent was strong 
enough to travel 60 yds. through the rather 
penetrating odour of the East and that of a 
swarm of Port Said humanity—which I should 
hate to think—or some unknown instinct told 
the Scottie where to go. 

* * 
* 

HE somewhat vulgar colloquial Arabic 
word Oo-ah, which means “Look out” 

or ‘‘Mind” and is usually tacked on to riglak 
(‘your feet’’), recalls a most amusing episode 
of many vears ago. It was the hour of 8 a.m. 
on a summer morning in Cairo, and most of 
Cairo’s British residents were taking their pre- 
breakfast gentle horse-exercise on Gezira’s 
hacking track. Grouped together in the middle 
of the track and chatting over the events of 
yesterday were the G.O.C. and most of his staff, 
and passing canterers reined in politely while 
passing this gathering of ‘‘high and mighties.”’ 

Then down the track at a rousing hand 
gallop on a big ranging chestnut, and looking 
like a tom-tit on a round of beef, came that 
first-class horsewoman, Miss Pamela Baldwin, 
aged eight. G.O.C.s, Chiefs of Staff, Brigadiers 
of Cavalry Brigades and Colonels of Horse 
Gunners were nothing to her, for she was of 
the Royal Air Force. 

“Qo—ah riglak !’’ she shouted, and, scatter- 
ing the group of staff officers in all directions, 
she went slap through the middle of them in a 
cloud of dust. 

* * 
* 

HERE is a school of thought which be- 

lieves that a thatch made of Norfolk reeds is 
practically non-combustible, and I believe [ 
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saw it stated in an authoritative journal that 
a roof of this material is to all intents and 
purposes as safe as one of tiles or slates. To 
the insurance companies, however, a thatch is 
a thatch whatever its materials, and they make 
no difference in the additional premium charged 
for the insurance of houses with this picturesque 
disadvantage in the way of roofs, whether it be 
of straw or reeds; and judging from recent 
demonstrations in this part of the world they 
are right. 

There were two houses—I speak in the 
past tense—thatched at considerable expense 
with Norfolk reeds by expert Norfolk thatchers 
imported specially for the work, and the results 
when finished seemed to be well worth the 
additional cost incurred. Both houses have 
been burnt to the ground recently, the fires 
starting in the roof owing to either faulty flues 
or a weak spot in the electric wiring, and in both 
cases the blaze spread so rapidly that the fire 
brigade when it arrived could do nothing more 
than look at the smouldering heaps which 
20 minutes previously had been valuable house 
property. 

With high winds blowing after a spell 
of dry weather the roofs were ablaze from 
end to end in a matter of seconds, so that, even 
if the fire engine had been in position at the 
start and there had been a suitable water- 
cock for the hose, it would have made little 
or no difference. Another point about a thatch 
fire is that the burning reed or straw falling 
off the roof in red-hot masses, and blocking all 
doors and windows, makes the saving of any 
articles an impossibility and the rescue of 
anyone cut off inside the house a most difficult 
undertaking. 

Whenever in the past I saw in a village of 
thatched buildings a cottage or house being 
re-roofed with tiles or slates I lamented the 
vandalism which struck a jarring note to spoil 
the harmony of the surroundings. The owner- 
ship of two thatched cottages for 10 years with 
the heavy re-thatching bill caused by nesting 
sparrows and starlings, together with the un- 
easiness caused by these two recent fires, has 
caused me to change these views. 
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THE ART OF THE PAPER-CUTTER 


II—NAT AND LETITIA 


HE Koninklijk Oudheidkundig Ge- 

nootschap, the Society of Antiquaries 

of Amsterdam, possessed before the 

war 44 paper-cuttings of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. It is not 
without significance that none of them was a 
cutting of a coat of arms. In England the 
cloistral tradition of Mrs. Blok’s contemporaries 
gave place as the century wore on to the influ- 
ences of the drawing-room and the print-shop. 
Commercialism and snobbery brought forth a 
new type of professional paper-cutter, and they 
may be fairly admitted as our own. The art 
owed much to the brilliant cosmopolitan civilisa- 
tion of Anglo-Irish, Anglo-Dutch, Anglo- 
French Dublin, the Vienna of the West which 
Miss Constantia Maxwell has described. There 
are three people in the story. 

The customers are well represented by 
General Charles Churchill (d. 1745), whose 
portrait from a contemporary drawing, in the 
possession of Mr. Ralph Edwards, appears in 
Fig. 3. He was a by-blow of a younger brother 
of the great Duke of Marlborough, and had a 
distinguished career in the Marlborough wars. 
He was never tired of recounting the martial 
experience of his youth, but if we may believe 
the wit of Hanbury Williams the bore was not 
without his charm : 

With old age its vices came along 
And in narration he’s extremely long; 
Exact in circumstance and nice in dates, 
On every subject he his tale relates. 
[f you name one of Marlbro’s ten campaigns, 
He tells you its whole history for your pains 
And Blenheim’s field becomes by his reciting 
As long in teliing as it was in fighting 

In love as in war the gallant general was 
retentive of his youth. The same writer has put 
into his mouth an Invocation to Venus, of 
which one stanza can be quoted : 

Bring too the Graces to my arms 
Girls that are prodigal of charms, 
Of every favour lavish; 


1.—PORTRAIT OF 
WITH COLOURS. 
94 ins. by 9 ins. 


MISS BURTON. 


PROFILE 
By Nathaniel Bermingham. 
Collection of Mr. Edward A. McGuire 
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Melting and yielding let them be; 
Consider I am sixty-three, 
And that’s too old to ravish. 
Before that he lived with the enchanting Mrs. 
Oldfield, from about 1715 until her death in 
1730, at her “Asian Palace” in Grosvenor 
Street, Hanover Square. The rooms were 
“adjusted in the most elegant and fashionable 
manner,’’ full of “her nicest curiosities’ and the 
“delicacy of her taste.”’ It may be that Mrs. 
Oldfield and her objets did much to civilise this 
harsh Marlburian commander. 

In his later years it is as a connoisseur that 
he most deserves to be remembered. With 
Horace Walpole, Richard (‘‘Dicky’’) Bateman, 
Hanbury Williams, and many more, he haunted 
the drawing-rooms of a dozen collecting 
duchesses. He might often be seen at Margus’s, 
the ‘‘oriental’’ shop where fashion and frailty 
discussed their things and themselves, and he 
was one of the first English collectors to appre- 
ciate the “oriental’’ charm and _ exquisite 
potting of early Staffordshire. Collectors will 
not fail to recognise their kind in a descrip- 
tion of him written about 1740 as he entered 
the Duchess of Manchester’s drawing-room, 
clutching his latest find : 

But see what I have 
Isn’t it a prodigious charming pot? 
And ain’t you vastly glad we make them here? 
For Dicky got it out of Staffordshire. 
See how the charming vine twines all about ! 
Lord! what a handle! Jesus! what a spout! 
\nd that old Pagog and that charming child ! 
If Lady Townsend saw them, she’d be wild ! 
Thirty vears before Lord Shaftesbury, in his 
philosophical way, had bidden England “get 
the arts done here.’’ Burslem and General 
Churchill now did as they were told. 

The shopkeeper in the case was no less than 
Letitia Pilkington (1712-50). Friends of that 
brilliant lady will remember the Dublin of her 
day, the cosmopolitan “colonies” and the Irish 
wit, the rich seducers and the poor women, the 
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SAME, AFTER MARRIAGE, AS MRS. 
One of a pair with Fig. 1. 
Mr. Edward A. McGuire 
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innumerable foundlings and the adventure 
gynecology. 

These things produced Dr. Bartiolemey 
Mosse’s famous Lying-in Hospital, whic) 
was completed on December 8, 1757, anq . 
said to have been the first maternity ospita, 
in the British Isles. Letitia’s father, Ir, John 
Van Lewen (d. 1734), was a pionec: of the 
movement. He was the son of a Dutc!. doctg 
settled in Dublin. After qualifying at Leyden 
under the great Hermann Boerhaave, : 
back to Dublin and married a grand-c \ughter 
of the Earl of Kilmallock, ‘‘a lady of “racefy| 
person with an abundance of wit.’’ H) is sajiq 
to have been the only man-midwife in 
and practised his profession with ‘‘re 
and humanity ”’ 


S in 


> Came 


reland. 
itation 


Their daughter grew up in an ou‘spoken 
Joyce-like world of Irish literary talent —Swift. 
Sheridan, Delany and many more—lear iing her 
English (as Mrs. Woolf observed) from Swift's 
table-talk, but writing it, prose and ver e, with 
the fluency of her mother and her cour’ry, [n 
1730, when she was 17, she got ro d her 
indulgent father and threw herself a ‘ay on 
Matthew Pilkington (1700-84), a minor 7 \et and 
a conceited ass, a mistake of Swift’s pa‘ mage, 
who is best known for a dictionary of j ainters 
which he produced in his old age. Piliington 
was jealous that his wife should write much 
better than he did, and there were also differ- 
ences about women and about men. In 1737/8 
all Dublin was agog with the Pilkington divorce, 
Pilkington, and even the Dean, said that 
Letitia had been taken by her husband “‘in the 
fact” at midnight. Letitia said that Mr. Adair, 
one of her literary friends, had stayed late for 
her to finish “a new book’ which he would not 
lend her. 

The circumstances were too much for the 
Spiritual Court and for a far from spiritual 
society. Righteousness and Mrs. Delany thought 
her ‘‘odious,’’ and all manner of pimps pursued 
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her. Early in 1739 she fled the city. She took London by storm. In 
her extravagant fashion she set up in rooms in St. James’s Street at a 
guinea a week, but in the same house as George Selwyn, and just opposite 
White’s. She already knew her London ; and she had met Pope, Cibber 
(then Poet Laureate), Alderman Barber, Archbishop Hoadley and others. 

She made now many more friends in the London of letters and 
fashion—L rd Chesterfield, the young Lord Kingsborough, Lord Galway, 
Colonel Duncombe, John Wesley, ‘“‘Con”’ Phillips, Sir Hans Sloane, that 
itleman”’ the Duke of Marlborough, and many mere. Dodsley 
ve guineas for her poem The Trial of Constancy, and the Poet 
vept over her Sorrow; even for a woman with a sense of 
as not easy to live by writing. She had dark moments which 


“lovely §' 
gave her 
Laureate 


a 17 

men v of temper can conceal. But in 1742 16 dukes contributed a 
guinea ece towards her ‘‘enlargement’”’ from the Marshalsea. A few 
months » ter a less splendid Letitia rented a print-shop in St. James’s 
Street . the centre of my noble benefactors,” at 21 guineas a year, the 
frst of + family, as she sadly remembers, to take her ‘“‘ place behind 
acount .’’ She bought and sold prints, pamphlets, books; she wrote 
letters 1 fee, if they were not legal letters; and she pegged away at 
her po ind her patrons. Many of her Irish friends came to sponge on 
her, a! ong them a young paper-cutter Nathaniel Bermingham, whom 
she it iced to her own customers and started on his English career. 


























3.—PORTRAIT OF LIEUT.-GENERAL CHARLES CHURCHILL 
(1677-1745). From a contemporary drawing inscribed General 
Churchill in the possession of Mr. Ralph Edwards 


The Berminghams were a family of Anglo-Irish notables connected 
in Norman times with the Berminghams of Birmingham and represented 
in the sixteenth century by a Chief Justice of Ireland. Nat’s origin is 
obscure. Letitia discovered that he ‘‘knew every great family in Ireland, 
their Servants at least’’; he was perhaps a side-sprig of the Berming- 
hams, or chose their name as good for trade. Someone apprenticed him 
to a herald-painter in Dublin, and about 1740 he set up on his own ina 
shop called The Fan in Ainger (? Aungier) Street, where the customers 
were mainly feminine. 

In that year he informed the world in the Dublin Daily Advertizer 
that he was fully fledged. He took, he said diffusely, “likenesses from 


Pictur: 0 exact and cut them in vellum with all the shades of the face 
st ge he help of colours that they appear with such strength as to be 
at once 


liscerned by anyone who is acquainted with the original 

: sO cuts coats of arms, landscapes, to hold the ladies’ watches in 
— two crystals in gold; as also very curious watch-papers 

le has nantlings painted on vellum for inserting the arms in their 
oroper ; = 9 

prope urs. 

 Bermingham’s profile portraits, no doubt done when he was 


at 1, are in the possession of Mr. Edward A. McGuire of Dublin, 
anc ustrated by his kind permission in Figs. 1 and 2. Each 
prot t in vellum, as the artist’s advertisement states, but completed 
as —BRITANNIA MOURNING FOR “ POOR FRED” 

Sig *! Bermingham and cut in March or April, 1751. Table- 
ser t 2 ft.5%ins. Given to the Victoria and Albert Museum 


by Mrs. Vanda Howden 
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4.—TABLE-SCREEN ENCLOSING CUT-PAPER COPY OF THE 

SHAKESPEARE MONUMENT IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

(1740). Signed and dated Nat Bermingham Sc. 1746. 16 ins. by 
10 ins. Bristol Museum and Art Gallery (Bullock Bequest) 
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with ‘‘the aid of colours.’’ The 
sight measure is 9% ins. by 9 ins. 
The subject, wearing in each case 
a blue dress, is Miss Burton in the 
first portrait and Mrs. Farmer in 
the second, undoubtedly the same 
lady soon after marriage. 

Nat seems to have done fairly 
well during his four years in his 
Dublin shop, and in 1744 he packed 
up his cuttings, put on his best 
clothes, and came to London to 
make money out of the English. 
He had cut Swift’s portrait, and 
had of course heard of Letitia. No 
sooner in London than he presen- 
ted himself at the print-shop in St. 
James’s Street. Late in 1744 
Letitia, then 32, describes him the 
first time he came in—he was about 
10 years her junior: 

The next day a most ugly, 
squinting mean looking Fellow, whose 
good Clothes made his Awkwardness 
but the more conspicuous, came in 
to buy some Prints; his mind was 
portrayed in his Countenance, where 
Impudence and Ignorance seemed to 
vie for Pre-eminence ; however, he 
spoke to me with great civility, and 
perceiving by his Accent that he was 
an Hibernian, I asked him, how long 
he had been in London? Curiosity 
lead me into a great deal of chat with 
him and as he knew every great family 
in Ireland, their Servants at least, 
he was able to give me a good deal of 
Intelligence; I then enquired whether 
Business or Pleasure had brought him 
to London? He said, both; and 
pulling out his Pocket-Book, told me 
he would surprize me; I cannot say 
indeed but he did; for he shewed me 
Dr. Swift’s Head, engraven in Vellum 
not in size much larger than a small 
Locket, such as they wear in Rings, 
yet so extremely like the Original 
that there was no occasion to write 
the name under it: several more 
pieces of the same curious work he 
showed to me, and said, he hoped to 
make his Fortune by them in London. 

I told him I was afraid he would be dis- 
appointed, as Painting and Statuary were the Taste 
of the English Nebility; beside this is Work more 
suited to a woman than a Man; if I could do it, it 
might turn to Account to me. Upon which, of his 
own Accord, he begged I would pass his works for 
mine, and that he would give me a third Part of 
the Profit arising from the Sale of them: he gave 
me to understand he very well knew who I was, and 
that our united Interest might be serviceable to 
each other, an Offer I did not reject. As he had 
many fine Mantlings cut, he could very quickly 
insert the Arms, so I desired he would finish me one 
for General Ch---h-ll, he obeyed me and I waited 
on the old Gentleman. - 

Letitia describes at Jength and with much 
vivacity her visit to the general, his “plaguy 
stucco work,”’ his drawing-room, and his naughty 
advances. Nat seems to have worked for her 
for some time, and then began to accuse her of 
“making a hand”’ of his talent. Letitia on her 
side complained that she lost a valuable order 
from the Earl of Stair because Nat had made a 
mistake in the heraldry. She refused to sell any 
more of his work and “left him to make the 
most of it.’’ She thought fit to deny Pilkington’s 
charge that Nat was her “‘Gallant’’; it was, she 
said, an ““‘Imputation laid on her Understand- 
ing’’ that she should choose such ‘‘a low-born 
ugly, illiterate Scoundrel.’’ But she gallantly 
left out of her memoirs both his name and Mr. 
Adair’s. 

When Bermingham was sacked he may 
have gone to a shop of his own. His earliest 
known ornament (Fig. 4) looks like a show-room 
piece. It is a copy of the monument to Shake- 
speare in Westminster Abbey, signed and dated 
Nat Bermingham Sc. 1746 and enclosed ina hand- 
some gilt table-screen made to hold it at about 
the same date. It may have been based on “‘the 
print of Shakespeare’s Monument”’ which hung 
on the wall of Letitia’s shop, bought by her at 
ls. and priced at Is. 6d. The monument, done 
after much talk by Peter Scheemakers II 
(1691-1781) from a design by William Kent, 
and dated 1740, was still a novelty in the 
London theatre world and to the literary public. 

Nat had no doubt learned from Letitia 
the importance of their goodwill, and he added 


July, 1750. 
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6.—ARMS OF JOHN RUSSELL, 4ths DUKE OF BEDFORD 
Probably cut for the Duke’s installation as Knight of the Garter, 
The property of the Duke of Bedford 


an inscription with the names of the influential 
people who had got the thing done: Charles 
Fleetwood, the “‘Master’’ at Drury Lane and 
John Rich (d. 1761) his opposite number at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who had given ‘‘a Benefit 
Play each’’; Pope and the Earl of Burlington 
for literature and the arts; and Pope’s doctor 
Richard Mead (d. 1754) and Thomas Martin 
(d. 1771) for the collectors and antiquaries. 
The “‘fine mantling’’ of the Shakespeare arms 
(or on a bend sable a spear of the first) and the 
festoons of gadding flowers, also introduced by 
Nat, are witness that at about 24 he was in the 
front of the new English taste for rococo. 

The paper-cutting in Fig. 5 is mounted on 
blue silk and framed in a mahogany table- 
screen of contemporary style and date. It shows 
Britannia mourning for Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, eldest son of George II, who died 
suddenly in his early 40s on March 20, 1750/1. 
The memorial signed Nat Bermingham Sc is not 
dated, but it was probably cut, after an engrav- 
ing, a few weeks later. All good Jacobites will 
remember the occasion, the reaction from the 
Forty-five. ‘‘Poor Fred,’’ a man not without 
parts, had been bullied for years by his brutal 
German father, and lately he had enjoyed a 
certain popularity, if only by contrast with his 
brother the Duke of Cumberland. At his funeral 
in the Abbey on April 13, 1751, prints and 
elegies were sold by the criers: ‘Oh, that it 
was but the butcher.’’ Among them was a 
well-known street-poem : 

Here lies Fred 

Who was alive and is dead; 
Had it been his father, 

[ had much rather; 

Had it been his brother 

Still better than another; 

Had it been his sister 

No one would have missed her; 
Had it been the whole generation 
Still better for the nation : 

But since ’tis only Fred 

Who was alive and is dead, 
There’s no more to be said. 


No doubt there is a certain showmanship 
attiring this national regret in the pomps 
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allegory, and both arms and poy. 
trait look as if they were inserteq 
as was Nat’s custom. But the 
figure of Britannia could hard), 
have been better chosen, for j, 
was Poor Fred’s son who declared 
at his accession: “TI glory in the 
name of Briton.”’ 

A few months earlier P rming. 
ham made a bid for the custom oj 
John Russell, 4th Duke of !edforq 
che “merry little duke”’ of | 
Walpole’s appreciation. H 5 archj. 
tect Henry Flitcroft hal bee, 
working for some months ¢ 1 plang 
for a changed Woburn, an: 
the next few years, as Mi 
Thomson has_ recorded, 
Spinnage, Whittle and © ormay 
the furniture-makers Philip 
Margus of the East Indias} 9p, and 
others, were providing te ney 
house with furniture and 
tions in the rococo and “‘/ndian ’ 
style. The Duchess herself dig 
heraldic drawings of ‘‘the Duke's 
arms with quarterings’”’ or the 
house and for its orienta. china. 
Her tastes were no doubt <nown 
among the Russell tradesm:n, and 
perhaps they encouraged Jat to 
seek admission to that selec’ circle. 
He is careful to spell his namie noy 
in the English way, but in the 
list of honours he ventures into 
French to show how capable he is 
of a high-class English order 
Unless he was more than usually 
vague in his facts, the piece must 
have been cut between June 22 
1749, when the Duke was elected 
Knight of the /arretiéve at the 
Chapter of the Order in Kensing- 
ton, and June 21, 1751, when he 
ceased to be Secretary of State 
There need be no doubt that in 
fact it was done for the ceremony 
of installation in July, 1750. The 
Duke was the fifth of his line to 
be honoured with the Garter, and for him and 
for the Duchess it was a great occasion. ~ 

The Bedford arms suggest that by this 
time Bermingham had “‘arrived.’’ A London 
directory of the early 1760s describes him as 
“the improver of a curious art of cutting out 
Portraits and Coats of Arms in vellum,”’ and 
adds that ‘‘specimens of his peculiar talent may 
be seen at his house, the Corner of Great Queen- 
Street, opposite Long-acre.’’ He got a notice 
of six lines, while Chippendale and _ other 
eminent tradesmen got only one or two—he had 
never been slow to see the uses of advertisement. 
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Whether or not this house was his own, he 
reverted later to his Irish friends, and sold his 
cuttings in 1774 at Mr. Kelly’s, The Cane Shop, 
near Temple Bar. It was perhaps because the 
successful tradesman was now becoming an 
artist. In 1774 also he showed five pieces at the 
Exhibition of the Society of Artists. One of 
them was a portrait of George III’s favourite 
brother the Duke of Gloucester, “‘cut in paper,” 
the catalogue said, ‘‘in an entirely new mauner,’ 
but characteristic of an earlier Nat. His more 
“‘artistic’’ pieces were three examples of 
““A head, from Raphael.”’ 

In the Green Closet at Strawberry Hil! there 
was in 1774 an achievement of ‘the arias of 
Sir Robert Walpole and Catherine Shorter, cut 
in paper on looking glass, by Berming’.am." 
Catherine Shorter had been dead since 17°7 and 
Horace Walpole had probably had these arms 
for some time; more than a century late: Uady 
Dorothy Nevill bought “‘some Walpole | ms” 
done in this fashion, and thought them _ rare 
example of ‘‘really good work of this ind. 

Nat’s oddity, if he had one, a: : his 
air of chicanery, which is undoubte | are 
qualities which he shares with much ¢ eater 
figures of the rococo. It is not to be for ottet 
that he was an Irishman up against Er ‘and. 

The author of these two articles acknoi edges 
with thanks the following sources of informai om ‘— 
The Koninklijk Oudheidkundig Genoo. chap, 
Mr. Edward A. McGuire, and Miss ‘ ladys 
Scott Thomson. 
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FAREWELL TO LONG 


MEADOW lies across the lane 
from my house. A thin thread of 
thway clings to the hedge and 
verses it from end to end. That 
aint in places as a rabbit’s run, 
seful purpose now; but within living 
vefore the days when every country- 
| at least a bicycle—it was a recog- 
-of-way along which, morning and 
amer and winter, the farm-hands 
ym their cottages to the distant fields 
vy worked. Such paths were once 
e and known to all; but as they fell 
hey fell out of memory too—though 
ill carried them in mind; and now 
are not already overgrown and 
are rapidly being ploughed up. So 
yman has lost yet another of his 
ims on the land. 


y the meadow was a golden half-mile 
ps and cowslips—especially cowslips. 
so included in the regular territory 
in cuckoo; and therefore in my mind 
in flower will always be associated 
‘esonant, wood-wind call of the cuckoo 
from tree to tree. 


» people firmly hold that a plentiful 
ywslips spells poor land, though what 
» their contention on I do not know. 
sh, for instance, and its immediate 
‘s, are mainly heavy clay; and, outside 
us Rodings, where it is said that corn 
big that each grain has to be dragged 
ear by a team of horses and sawn into 
by a sawmill before being ground, | 


think there is any better wheat-bearing 


miles around. Yet cowslips thrive 
ery ‘““brew’”’ and headland; and there 


is scarcely a grass verge by the roadside that is 
not daubed in spring with the gold of this 


aromatic 
Whe 


herb. 


itever the presence of the cowslip may 


signify, therefore, I know that its frequency in 


Long Me 


adow contributed in no small degree to 


my pleasure. It was one reason, also, why the 


children 


hereabouts all loved it. To see them 


jetting from flower to flower, impatient and 
eager, now here and now there, filling their 
small hands with the bright bunches, was 


week fi) 


” 


IND COWSLIPS IN FLOWER WILL ALWAYS BE ASSOCIATED WITH THE 


> 


no 


By CG. HENRY WARREN 


for me part of the significance of spring. Here, 
too, their mothers would come with baskets, 
gathering the cowslips for wine. And once, 
inspired by the attractive wording of some 
old cookery-book, we even gathered enough 
cowslips from Long Meadow to make a pudding. 
Maybe the result did not live up to all that 
was expected of it; but a cupful of cowslip petals 
(for you must snip off the corollas and use only 
these) was at least a novelty as an ingredient, 
and the pudding itself tasted quite wholesome 
and pleasant. 


Before Long Meadow was laid down for 
hay, there would invariably be one or more 
horses chumbling contentedly at the young 
spring grass; and do you know a more satisfying 
sound in the countryside than that of a lumber- 
ing cart-horse pulling at the grass in,the quiet 
of the evening? 

Over in one corner of the meadow stood the 
remains of the single haystack that represented 
the year’s precious yield. Even on the dreariest 
day of December, the closely packed hay, 
compounded of pressed clover heads and sorrel 
and sweet grasses, smelt of mid-summer. Corn- 
ricks are our familiars in this part of the country, 
an integral aspect of our scene, as characteristic 
of Essex as hop-kilns are of Kent or dry-stone 
walls of Gloucestershire. In comparison, hay- 
stacks seem a rather paltry and sombre affair : 
at least, so we are inclined to think, until in 
mid-winter the horseman’s long knife is pressed 
into them and from the wound there flows the 
very essence of summer. 


About the time the cowslips began to turn 
rusty, suddenly the horses ceased to appear in 
Long Meadow. The gate was locked. Now the 
level colour was flecked with moon-daisies and 
sorrel seeds, buttercup and purple spotted orchis, 
clover and plantain. From my windows I 
watched the grass grow taller every day, 
watched it flower and finally ripen with a brief 
blue dust of pollen. 


Then one morning early I would hear the 
clack of the reaper; and by the evening of that 
day all the grass lay in long grey swathes across 
the meadow, wherein the bright flowers soon 
faded and a myriad small birds sought greedily 
for the grub and insect life thus welcomely 
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MEADOW 


exposed. For a day or two, while the hay was 
“‘making,’’ that best of all country smells filled 
the air, and the dewy nights had the fragrance 
of a surfeit of wild honeysuckle. Soon a brand 
new haystack stood beside the propped-up 
remnants of the old and once again the 
chumbling horses appeared on the scene. 


It may have been a fault, from the point of 
view of good husbandry, that the hedges in 
Long Meadow were somewhat overgrown; 
indeed, in places they were more bush than 
hedge. But with what largess of bird and insect 
life, wild flower and hedgerow fruit, Nature 
repaid the farmer’s neglect ! 


If you wished to see yellow-hammers at 
their summer best, flirting from spray to spray, 
or autumn goldfinches clinging precariously to 
the tall thistle-heads; or if you wished to enjoy 
the English wild rose at its loveliest, or the 
blackberry at its juiciest; you could hardly do 
better than follow that faintly discernible path 
through Long Meadow. Perhaps, if the wind 
were against you, a young leveret might come 
loping through the grasses and not stop until, 
without the last flicker of astonishment, it 
pulled up at the tip of your stationary foot; 
or with good luck, as once befell me in this 
meadow, you might surprise six downy young 
owls sitting in a row on a fallen tree-trunk, 
all facing one way, all foolishly blinking in the 
sun. 

Nor was I by any means alone in my 
fondness for this narrow strip of grass land. 
I think most of us in this little ‘‘upland’’ com- 
munity of cottages looked upon it with some- 
thing akin to a possessive pleasure, so well we 
knew it, all seasons, all weathers. How often, 
for instance, have I seen Charlie Metson sitting 
on the tumble-down stile at the end of Long 
Meadow, his day’s work done, enjoying a 
cigarette in the blue summer twilight, while 
his brown spaniel sniffed excitedly under the 
hedges for what he might discover. Certainly, 
Charlie looked the picture of country content- 
ment, whatever undefined longings may have 
been drifting through his tousled head. 


But for him, as for the rest of us, there will 
be no more sitting on the Long Meadow 
stile through the warm summer evenings; 
while the gnats dance in a frantic 
constellation over the shorn grass and 
the big barn owl goes quietly mousing 
along the hedge. And I readily agree 
that mine, at any rate, is a selfish reason 
for regret. It may be true that man 
cannot live by bread alone; but blockades 
in war-time at least thrust it very promi- 
nently to the forefront of his attention. 
And so I suppose I ought to be glad that 
next year will see ten acres of good 
grass land transformed into ten acres of 
indifferent wheat land. Perhaps the 
sanest way of looking at the matter is 
Mr. Martin’s way; and, after all, he owns 
the meadow. 


“Except for the extra work,’ he 
says, “just now, too, when labour is so 
hard to come by, I’d say it was alto- 
gether for the good. If Long Meadow is 
ploughed up now and put down for wheat, 
it will be all the better when the time 
comes to sow it with grass again.”’ 


And anyway, even if it is true that 
man cannot live by ;bread alone, “ but 
by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God,’ I suppose one 
may assume that a sack of corn to a 
hungry people is just as much one of 
God’s words as is the fragrance of cow- 
slips in May. 


Just to make sure, however, I think 
I will go and dig up a few of those cows- 
lip roots and plant them on the grassy 
bank in my garden. Farmer Martin may 
* smile, being a severely practical man ; 
but at least it will be good to feel that I 
have saved something from a meadow 
we were all so fond of. 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 


Questions should be addressed to the Editor, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
W.C.2. A stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed, if a reply by post is desired, 
No valuations can be made, and we especially ask that photographs, rubbings or full 





descriptions only shall be sent, and not originals of any kind. 























ASTJAMESS BEAUTY. 











A ST. JAMES’S BEAUTY CHARLES II TABLE WITH TOP CARVED AND CANED 


See question: A Bartolozzi Engraving See question: Charles II Caned Table 


A BARTOLOZZI ENGRAVING is remembered by the collector as the designer moth’ (in the words of a contemporary peti- 
" ‘ : of these and a few other prints. The pair was’ tion). An additional virtue of caning was its 

AN =. tell me anything about a peep" engraved in stipple by Bartolozzi. resilience, which does not seem of use in the 
entitled “ A St. James’s Beauty,” of Benwell had for his models the Misses Case of tables. However, caned tables appear 

which I enclose a photograph? It is ovalin  }:\izabeth and Priscilla Burrough. Impressions i the royal tradesmen’s accounts in the late 

shape and delicately tinted. The inscription in- are found in black, brown, Bartolozzi red, and, Seventeenth century, e¢.g., in 1691, there is an 
dicates that it was engraved by Bartoloza. I more rarely, printed in colours. entry of ‘‘a fine cane table wrought handsome 
value this print very much as it belonged to my with a scroled frame and scroled pillars and 


grandmother, but I know nothing of its history — CHARLES II CANED TABLE fine caning.” 

G. J., Eastbourne. Is there any parallel to this table: in which 12theCENTURY DRAUGHTSMAN AND 
A St. James's Beauty, which was pub- _ the oval top, richly carved with acanthus foliage 16th-CENTURY MONEY-BOX 

lished as a pair with A S¢. Giles’s Beauty in centres on a caned panel? The resilience and I should be grateful for any information you 

1783, is a choice example of Bartolozzi’s work. lightness of cane were very serviceable in seat can give me regarding the two objects in my pos- 


The two subjects were painted by J. H. Benwell furniture, but I cannot see its raison d’étre in _ session of which photographs are enclosed. The 
in water-colours with which he united crayon 


: ; anatl ‘y. the case of a table—S. W., 72, Buckingham first is a medieval draughtsman. It was ob 
in a manner peculiar to himself. Benwell’s Gate satel at dee al 1 llecti Ci 
drawings have deteriorated with time, but he eisai sll S, : : — of a collection at _— 
Caning of furniture was introduced into  cester formed early in the last century. Nothing 
England about 1664, and its use gave much is known of its history or of the circumstances of 
satisfaction on account of its ‘‘durableness, its discovery. The second is a money-box in 
lightness and cleanness from dust, worms and _ the form of a brass tankard. The “ mouth” of 
the money-box is at the bottom of the inverted 
cone which closes the top of the tankard— 
Francis C., Harper, Wickens Manor, 
Charing, near Maidstone. 





Early medieval draughtsmen in morse 
ivory or bone have survived in considerable 
numbers, and are far from rare in the great 
national collections, both in Britain and on the 
Continent. But every hitherto unrecorded 
example should be documented, especially when, 
as in the present case, unusual decorative 
features are present. 

The draughtsman shown in the photograph 
is of the common medieval form and pro- 
portions, consisting of a thick disc of morse 
ivory about 2% ins. in diameter, carved in very 
high relief with figures that are almost detached 
from their background. The design is sunk to 
the level of the wide upstanding margin to 
facilitate piling during the progress of the game. 

According to Adolf Goldschmidt’s analysis 
(Elfenbein Skulpturen, Vol 111) these draug!::sme! 
are principally of German (Rhenish) or | rench 
origin, though Maskell (Ivories) believes some 
to have originated in Byzantium. A few, 
notably the example in the British Miseum 

(Left) AN ELIZABETHAN MONEY-BOX IN _ found at Glastonbury, may be English work. 
BRASS And this last possibility must not be over oked 

when considering this specimen, since 1 its 
subject and treatment no parallel is to be ‘ound 
among all the recorded pieces. No ana ogous 
draughtsman is noticed by Goldschmidt. ' 
It may be dated safely as of the second hal! 

of the twelfth century, and stylistically may be 
placed tentatively in Goldschmidt’s Cologne 


(Above) A RARE AND INTERESTING 
MEDIZVAL DRAUGHTSMAN 


See question : 12th-Century Draughtsman and 16th-Century 
Money-box 
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A GRANDFATHER CLOCK IN WALNUT- 
TREE CASE 
See question: A Clock by Daniel Delander 


» Sroup. The subject is evidently two bear-wards, 
s in short-sleeved kirtles, low boots and pointed 

hoods with pearled borders, sitting astride a 
pole ancl supporting between them their charge 
who is balanced head downwards with his fore 


Paws On the pole. This and similar scenes must 
have been familiar at the time, though we do 
» fotrecollect having seen it or anything akin to 
It either in ivory carving or ina ‘manuscript of 
the la’ twelfth or thirteenth centuries. No 
“ircus cycle” of decoration—if so it may be 
terme -is noticed by Goldschmidt, and bears 
= " f are rare at the period save in con- 
roe ith St. Gall. Goldschmidt illustrates 
( ghtsmen in which bears occur, but in 
the: bear is being slain by hunters. 
” ngraved Margin is exceptional in 
en Greek-key pattern. The usual vari- 
se -riants of a pearled border, zig-zag 
‘r quatrefoils separated by lines. 
i atment of the figures is charmingly 


-c, and despite the cramped space the 
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postures lack that contortion which is usual in 
most representations of the human figure at the 
period. The bear-wards have the same pleasing 
reality as is noticeable in the figures in the 
morse ivory tau-cross of the twelfth century, 
No. 372-1871 in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Longhurst : English Ivories, Xxvul) which Miss 
Longhurst believes to be English. 

The tankard-shaped money-box is presum- 
ably one of those which figured prominently at 
most Guild festivities in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. They were used to 
collect the small fines imposed for any infringe- 
ment of the rules of good conduct observed on 
these occasions. Swearing, lewd remarks, being 
improperly dressed, and no doubt talking 
scandal about Queen Elizabeth were punishable 
by fines. The proceeds were generally devoted 
to some charitable purpose. 


C. TURNER’S SPORTING PAINTINGS 


I have a set of four paintings in oil. They 
are in very antique frames, and are very dark 
in colour, having apparently at some time been 
varnished over. They are a set of four by Chas. 
Turner entitled : 

1. “* Training.” 

2. “* Preparing to Start.” 
3. “* Starting.” 

4. ** Racing.” 

I should be very pleased to know if you 
could give me some idea of what period they 
belong to, and their value—C. T. H. GiLBert, 
Hilton House, Eccleston, Lancashire. 

Charles Turner (1774-1857) was an en- 
graver, connected by marriage with Ward and 
Morland. As a young man he tried his hand 
at painting, making a half-size copy of Ward’s 
Ralph Lambton on Undertaker. Two paintings, 
Preparing to Start and Coming In, of racehorses 
on Post Meadow, Oxford, were painted by him, 
with the horses by J. L. Agasse (1767-1849), 
which Turner also engraved. If these are indeed 
oil paintings by C. Turner, and not coloured 
aquatints varnished, they are unrecorded works 
by him, but from the information given 
they sound more like productions by F. C. 
Turner (1795?-1846?), an indifferent artist 
admired by Nimrod, who so often showed 
himself a better judge of a horse than of a 
picture. 


A CLOCK BY DANIEL DELANDER 

I should be grateful if you would give me 
your opinion of a long-case clock which I have 
in my possession. It is of walnut and about 
9 ft. 6 ins. high and the maker’s name is Daniel 


































(Right) PART OF 
OLD CARVED 
MIRROR, BEV- 
ELLED BY HAND, 
AND PART OF 
MODERN MIRROR 


(Below) A CLOCK 
BY LEFAUCHER 
FILS, RE-CASED 


See questions: Bevels on 


Mirrors, Old and New; A 
Re-cased French Clock 
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Delander, London. I am enclosing a photograph 
of the clock—B. Haynes, Somersham, Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 

Clocks by Daniel Delander are always of 
good quality and in well made and expensive 
cases like this fine example in its walnut-tree 
case; for this clock-maker worked chiefly for 
the nobility and gentry. Daniel Delander was 
apprenticed in 1692 to Charles Halstead and is 
said to have worked as a journeyman assistant 
to the famous Tompion. By 1706, however, he 
must have been a master watch and clock- 
maker working on his own account; for in this 
vear he invented a safety catch for ladies’ 
watches which he advertised with his address. 

Whereas Ladies often lose their Watch-Cases from 
their sides, occasioned by the wearing of the 
Spring, This is to give Notice, that there is a new 
invention of a Spring to fasten the Cases in such 
a manner that will infallible prevent being lost 
by Daniel Delander, Watch-maker in Devereaux- 
Court.—(cf. The Post Man, January 19, 1706.) 

From Devereux Court Delander moved 
several times to addresses about the Temple 
from 1712 to 1717. 


A RE-CASED FRENCH CLOCK 

I enclose a rough sketch of a clock which I 
own and I should be very interested if you could 
tell me to what period it belongs. On the face is 
*“* Lefaucher Fils Hger du Roy.” The wood is 
walnut. I should be very interested if you could 
tell me to which king Lefaucher Fils was clock- 
maker.—J. D. Foster, The Close, Ickford, 
Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire. 

Le Faucheur Fils was Jean Ignace; he was 
clock-maker to Louis XVI. Mr. Foster’s clock 
by this maker appears to have lost its original 
case; for, from the sketch, the dial is of a type 
that was in vogue between 1760-85, and the case 
by its shape dates about 1820 to 1840. Probably 
the original case of the clock was an ormolu one 
of the cartel tvpe that hungon the wall, andsome- 
body in the nineteenth century re-cased it,so that 
the clock could be more usefulandstand onachim- 
neypiece ora table. Le Faucheur Fils although 
a good Paris maker was not an eminent one. 


BEVELS ON MIRRORS OLD AND NEW 


Is it possible to tell the difference between 
the flat shallow bevel of an early 18th-century 
glass mirror plate and a modern copy ?—A. 


Evans, Cardiff. 


The bevel of the old mirror plate was 
worked by hand and is very slightly irregular. 
On the modern reproductions the mark of the 
wheel is just visible. 












1.—THE WHITE GATES SEEN 
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DOWN THE VISTA 


30,° 1943 


FROM THE HOUSE 


LEESWOOD, FLINTSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF MRS. VIOLET FAIRBAIRN-WYNNE-EYTON 
The White and the Black Gates, among the masterpieces of English iron-work, were probably made about 1730 by Robert Davies 


HE vreat gates of Leeswood, a 
few miles south of Mold, are the 
most spectacular remnant of one of 
those ambitious attempts to graft 
English aristocratic grandeur on a Welsh 
squire stock : attempts that have generally 
come to grief or saddled descendants with 
mansions far beyond the capacity of the land 
to support. There are some exceptions, on 
the English fringe, like Wynnstay, the splen- 
did seat of generations of Sir Watkin 
Williams-Wynnes, and ancestral castles such 


of Wrexham for Sir George Wynne 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


as Powis, Chirk and Cardiff Castles where, 
from time to time, external accessions of 
fortune have enabled feudal state to be main- 
tained. But, in default of such subsidies or 
the working of minerals, the upland pastures 
have not been able to support much more 
than a manor house for long. 

With Leeswood the sudden source of 
wealth that transformed a squireen’s freehold 
into a great house, for a generation, was a 
lead mine, It is said to have yielded at least 
£360,000 in 20 years, others say £1,000,000 
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2.—END PIER AND TWO BAYS OF THE WHITE GATES 


in 30, but to have been worked out in the 
lifetime of its possessor, who died in poverty. 
The splendid Sir George Wynne, local Whig 
opponent of his Tory neighbour Thomas 
Eyton during Walpole’s long supremacy, 
seemed a whale among minnows in Flintshire 
while his luck held. And he has this claim 
to honoured remembrance, besides delighting 
the eyes of all passers-by with his “hoble 
gates: it was he who paid for sending 
his young kinsman Richard Wilson, the 
parson of Mold’s son, to learn painting in 
London and then Italy. 
Wynnes and Eytons 
had both lived in Leeswood 
parish for generations and, 
tracing their descents to 
rival Welsh princes, seem 
both to have been typical 
of their kind, squires of 
long lineage but small 
estate. Then, about 1715, 
the prodigious rich pocket 
of lead was found on a 
small freehold owned by 
the Wynnes on Halkin 
Mountain. In 1731 George 
Wynne was able to buy 4 
barohetcy, and had prob- 
ably already put in hand 
the building of a magnifi- 
cent mansion, thoug A he 
was only 31 years of age 
and his father still living. 
Old John Wynne, ‘the 
father, was, in fact, m 
prison, for debt. Bu’ how 
he got there, wha’ the 
baronet did about it and 
why the son and no® the 
father should have sade 
the fortune, is a long story 
which must be d orred 
till next week. ean- 
while the visible tra es of 
the millionaire’s esta ° call 
for remark. 
An old drawing (_ ig. §) 
gives us an idea c_ the 
mansion he built ari its 
relationship to the \/hite 
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3.—“A TRULY WONDERFUL PIECE OF WORK” 
An iron screen 100 ft. long and 17 ft. high 
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BACKGROUND OF TREES 


—ROBERT DAVIES’S EXQUISITE IRON-WORK SEEN AGAINST A DARK 
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6.—LEESWOOD AND THE WHITE GATES BEFORE THE 


REDUCED IN SIZE 


Gates. These give on to a lane off the 
Mold-Wrexham road, and, with the main 
front of the house, face west. The house 
was a three-storey Palladian edifice with 
recessed centre and two extensive office- 
wings. When it was taken over by the Eytons 
at the end of the eighteenth century, they 
prudently removed the top storey and the 
wings, making the house a more manageable 
if less architecturally distinguished proposi- 
tion. To the left in the picture can be noticed 
indications of a landscape garden. Much of this 
survives, and, on the authority of John Claudius 
Loudon (Encyclopaedia of Gardening) was due to that 
early landscaper Stephen Switzer, who published a 
book on lay-out but is not often met with as a 
practitioner. These grounds lie between the vista to 
the White Gates and the approach to the house 
from the north, which enters them from the main 
road by the Black Gates (Fig. 8). 


was 
to 


The lodges flanking the Black Gates (Fig. 7) 
give us some idea of the quality of Sir George’s 
house. They are beautitul little classical composi- 
tions, such as might have been designed by Leoni 
(who worked at Lyme in Cheshire, not so far away) 
or that rather nebulous but very active and skilful 
Midland architect, Francis Smith of Warwick. The 
trim facades, in a fine brown-grained limestone 
almost like marble, were treated as a setting for the 
admirably composed and executed reliefs in the 
pediments, representing Music (for which Sir George 
may have had a taste) and War (for which he is not 
known to have had)—(Figs. 9 and 10). 


The Black Gates are 20 ft. high to the apex of 
the overthrow, and are supported by open-work 
piers. The crest at the top is the Eyton lion 
rampant, which was evidently substituted later for 
the Wynne dolphin naiant, but G. W. forms the 
cypher beneath it. The design is relatively structural 
and simple, compared to the White Gates and other 
iron-work in the neighbourhood attributed to the 
same gifted smith—the Golden Gates at Eaton Hall, 
the great gates at Chirk Castle, and the entrances to 
Ruthin and Wrexham churchyards, in some of 
which there is much more use of Tijou’s wrought 
leafage and maskery. A little feature common to the 
Eaton and Leeswood work is the cast knobs or 
bobbins frequently introduced as terminals. A more 
marked idiosyncrasy is the diamond fret pattern 
used in the piers of the Black Gates and the Eaton 


satisfied Mr. 


have 


(circa 1800) 


HOUSE WAS 


gates, and in the — and frieze of the 
White Gates (Fig. 4). 
siderable differences, these common factors 
Maxwell Ayrton in his study 
of English Ironwork (Country Life) that they 
are by the same hand, and that that hand 
Robert Davies’s of Wrexham, known 
worked the Chirk Castle 
Wrexham Church gates about 1720, and at 
Ruthin 1727. 


In spite of the con- 


It would be truer to speak of 
Davieses. In 1702 Hugh Davies of Bersham, 
near Wrexham left his property to his soy 
Robert, and the sum of £7 10s. “for whic, 
he is to instruct my son Thomas in the trag, 
and science of a smith.” mentioning also his 
sons Hugh and John and six daughter Ss. Some 
of these ladies may actually have ta 
part in the business, for at Chirk the 
is that the gates were made by a lo 
and his daughter or sister. 

Several notable smiths were at 
England at that time—disciples, thc igh not 
necessarily pupils, of the great Tijou vho had 
executed Wren’s iron-work. Th -e wa 
Thomas Robinson of Oxford (Garde: Screen 
New College), Paris of Warwick, Villian 
Edney of Bristol (St. Nicolas and Temple 
Churches, Bristol), and Robert Bal »well o 
Derby (the famous garden house :t Mel. 
bourne Hall and All Saints’ Church, Jerby), 
besides the unidentified makers c: many 
lovely forecourt gates such as those, before 
the war, facing the Green Park and pr viously 
in front of Devonshire House, Pi: :adilly 
originally at Heathfield. The I vieses’ 
earlier work is distinguished by wild, 
perhaps Celtic, richness; but by t. = time 
they worked at Leeswood it had becor e more } 
reserved, with greater confidence in the 
sufficiency of the structural lines to afford 
the desired effect. 

It is this refinement that gives to the 
White Gates their supremely high uality, 
and entitles them to be regarded as one of 
the masterpieces of English iron-work. “A 
truly wonderful piece of work,” wrote Mr. 
Ayrton, “and one of the great screens of 
the country. The detail,’ he continued, 
“is good throughout and the whole effect 
would have been magnificent if a_ plain 
horizontal line between the piers had been 
kept, instead of the series of broken pedi- 
ments. These have the effect of reducing 
the length of the screen, which is actually 
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7.—THE BLACK GATES AND ONE OF THE LODGES 
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100 ft., while the height is about 
17 ft. to the apex of the pediments.’ 
I cannot agree with this criticism. 
4 strong horizontal motif is provided 
by the fret-work frieze, only slightly 
arched over the central gate, and 
the pediments, so far from breaking 
it, to my eye perfectly diversify what 
might otherwise look excessively long. 
The treat: cnt of the pediments them- 


selves (Fi. 2) is masterly, with their 
solid corr. es carried on a kind of open 
suilloche .ember, with the Wynne 
dolphin »arently balancing on its nose 
in betw: The piers, of four open- 
work si >, have little solid cupolas 
each su orting a vase of flowers— 
these la a 17th-century tradition of 
jron-wC rnament found by itself at 
Rhiial ther side of Mold; natural- 
B istic f rs are also found in the 
overth of the main gate. This 
central ture culminates in a true 
dolphix —iant and consists of a design 
inwhic nes and scrolls, leafage, solids, 
and sp are exquisitely balanced and 
related, » form a perfect instance of 


One of the 


chief cr eria of excellence in a com- 
position of this sort is the over-all 
texture coduced by solids and voids, a 
| quality -ffected by the spacing and 


shapes 0 the solids but also by the tone- 


' values in. roduced by the light and shade 
' in leafae or relief work. 
' overthrow, besides the balance of the 


In this 


intricate linear design, this quality of 
texture as been rendered with excep- 
tional sensitiveness. 


The White -Gates seem never to 
have been used, or intended, for 


} passage, since even the old drawing of 


the house shows no approach road to 
the gates, but always to have been 


| regarded as an ornamental screen or 


claire-voie. The gates do open, however, 
though rarely to admit more “than 
grazing cattle. There were evidently 
wooden gates beyond the little lodges 


| seen in the drawing, which have disap- 


peared. These adjoined the great 
masonry piers (Fig. 2) bounding the 
screen. The piers are of scholarly 


design, beautifully built, and sur- 


mounted by magnificent lead sphinxes. 
The latter, of course, would have been 
obtained from one of the London 
statuaries, but they are of exceptional 
quality and do not exactly correspond 
to the models frequently used by 
William Kent, or to any other known 
to me. 


_ The excellence of the architectural 
adjuncts to both sets of gates implies 
that a first-rate architect was employed 
by Sir George Wynne for Leeswood. 
lhe drawing of the house, with its 
tall Corinthian order, shows a family 
resemblance to a distinctive group 
of Midiand houses, including Stoneleigh 
Abbey, Buntingsdale, Hawkstone, and 
Mawley in Shropshire, Sutton Scarsdale 


and ingerworth in Derbyshire, 
built or attributed to Francis 
Smith { Warwick. This general 
p Similar to Smith of Warwick’s 
work significantly confirmed by 
f the ling of the sculpture in 
S the ood lodge pediments which 
F can itched on larger scale with 
tha tton Scarsdale. The date, 
172 f{ Sir George Wynne’s 
op sorresponds to the period of 
hi activity. 


0 be concluded.) 
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8.—_IRON-WORK OF THE BLACK GATES, BY ROBERT DAVIES OF WREXHAM 
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9, 10.—PEDIMENT SCULPTURE OF THE BLACK GATES LODGES, REPRESENTING 
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THE BEAVERS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


By O. J. VAUGHAN-JACKSON 


N the years before the war Newfoundland 

acquired something of a reputation for 

poverty, a reputation considerably re- 

sented by Newfoundlanders and undeni- 
ably exaggerated in this country. Nevertheless 
the problem of poverty was very real, and the 
Government of the Colony gave its backing to 
many schemes for fostering other trades and 
occupations besides the fishery, the traditional 
means of livelihood of the majority of the 
island’s inhabitants. 

Among these schemes was the introduction 
of beaver and their protection with a view to 
developing a trade in their fur. There was a 
close season of some 10 years to allow the 
animals to become established, and this made 
them very tame, so that it was not hard to get 
some fair photographs of them in their natural 
surroundings. 

At a little settlement called Hickman’s 
Harbour, off Random Sound in Trinity Bay, I 
came across two families of beaver in a small 
lake a few miles inland. 

One of the beaver lodges was built right on 
the edge of the road that skirted the lake, and 
standing by it one could hear the squeaks of 
the young ones inside, while their mother, 
suspicious but otherwise unperturbed, cruised 


atin 
ae one 


A BEAVER LODGE FROM WHICH THE SQUEAKS OF THE YOUNG 
COULD BE HEARD 


up and down just offshore, presenting an attrac- in two horizontally placed baulks of timber. 
tive subject for my camera. Occasionally she Nevertheless it was amazingly effective, and he 
would give a great flap with her big flat tailand turned out a creditable quantity of boards for 
dive, only to come up again a few yards away the manufacture of boxes for caplin, a local fish 
and resume her patrolling. After a while she <A short way above his mill he had his own roug! 
seemed to make up her mind that all was well, dam for getting a sufficient head of water, and 
for she dived and did not reappear, but a chorus he had no worries until the beavers appeared 
of squeaks from the interior of the beaver lodge __ in the lake above. 
told where she had gone. The first thing they did was to block the 
The industry of beavers is, of course, pro- outlet of the lake with a dam 7 ft. high. A littl 
verbial, and the experience of the owner of a put out at the cutting off of his water suppl 
LS. sawmill showed just how industrious they really the sawyer broke the dam down and got on 
ae a Ye: are. This man had an incredibly Heath Robin- with his day’s work. The next day, to his 
: 5 son mill, driven by water-power, with large annoyance, there was again no water, s0 | 
7 ae ee a 7 wooden gap-toothed cog-wheels, a driving belt returned to the lake, to find the dam looking 
A SPRL CE SAPLING, 8 INS. fashioned of bits of linoleum, leather and other as though it had never been touched. He broke 
IN DIAMETER, FELLED BY oddments, and with the main bearings of the it down again and ever since then his first jol 
A BEAVER shaft of his water-wheel mere greased notches when he wants to do some sawing is to break 








THE OWNER OF A SAWMILL ADJUSTING THE CRUDE WATER-GATE OF HIS ROUGH DAM BLOCKING THE OUTLE ° OF 
THE LAKE AND STANDING BY THE GAP HE HAD TORN IN THE DAM MADE BY BEAVERS 
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down 7{ of beaver dam, which is always faith- 
fully bui ¢ up again by the following morning. 

“However, with the resilience of those who 
work in ‘ne face of Nature and the elements, he 
took the \indrance in his stride and now regards 


BIRDS 


NCREDIBLE,”’ shouted my observer as 
he stared at the mass of lapwings to 
which I was pointing. A thousand of 
them, twinkling in the December sun- 
light, were flying in an irregular wedge forma- 
tion, eastward along the Dorset coast. They 
were about half a mile from my aeroplane. [ 
glanced at the altimeter. 
“Five thousand four hundred feet,’’ I 
called. 
‘“Tncredible,’ 


’ 


repeated the observer. 


“Have you ever seen them flapping as 
slowly as that?”’ I yelled, as we shot ahead, 
leaving them a dark, pulsing mass against the 
blue of the sky. 

“Do you think they’re tired?” 

I banked the aeroplane in a wide circle, 
sighting the birds again as I came round towards 
their tail. 


“They’re still holding the same height,’’ I 
said, ‘‘You’d think that if they flapped with 
such little wing beats as that they’d be bound 
to drop.”’ 


‘Amazing,’ 
panion shout. 


I could just hear my com- 


* * * 


And it certainly was. A lapwing normally 


flaps about four beats a second: these were 
making only one, with an effortlessly smooth 
stroke. \s I glanced at the rippled sea bey: nd 
them I saw that they must be flying in a huge, 
up-rising billow of air, produced by the differ- 
ence in temperature between the water and the 
0 thet had been hoarding the warmth all 
day, 


Sor -times drawing near enough to see the 


gloss on “heir feathers, sometimes seeing them 
only as cloud in the sky, I circled the birds 
for the -xt 10 minutes. In that time they 
made ¢ 4d about 10 miles, travelling in a 
folloy, ross wind which possibly doubled 
their But the interesting thing to me 
Was t. though once or twice my throttled- 
bac op ine headed the birds off their course 


—- hey would stop flapping and wheel 
awa issed glide—I found that each time 





THE MOTHER BEAVER PATROLLING THE LAKE NEAR HER LODGE AND DIVING WITH A FLAP OF 


HER FLAT TAIL 


the beavers with a kind of grudging affection 
and admiration. This was evident as he demon- 
strated, almost with pride, the cunning with 
which the animals always fell their trees and 
saplings towards the water, down a clear slope, 


1943 


so that carrying them to the dam is easier. 

He was much more put out by difficulties 
caused by Government regulations on his wood- 
cutting than by the persistent daily hindering 
of his efforts by the beavers. 


IN THE UPPER AIR 


By HARALD PENROSE 


they would return to within a degree or so of 
their original direction. 

That was many years ago, but since then, 
on many flights, I have watched the upper air 
for birds. As aeroplanes have become faster it 
has become increasingly difficult to spot birds, 
but, nevertheless, there have been some hun- 
dreds of occasions when this has been possible. 
In particular, when using aircraft, such as 
gliders and autogiros, which have speeds similar 
to those of birds, I have made some interesting 
observations. 

* * * 


Many different species have been encoun- 
tered above 1,000 ft.—such as swifts, swallows, 
starlings, rooks, buzzards, kestrels, peregrines, 
gulls, teal, mallard and swans. These have 
usually been met singly, except lapwing, gulls 
duck and starlings. None of the very small 
birds has ever been seen, but this may be due 
only to the difficulty of spotting a body a few 
inches big, against a patterned landscape which 
stretches endlessly until it is lost in the hazy 
distance. 

Very soon after commencing these air 
observations I became aware of an interesting 
and indicative factor, common to the majority 
of birds seen: the wings were nearly always 
held out steadily in the gliding attitude. At 
first I thought this might be due to fright at 
the noise and sight of the aeroplane flashing 
by; but eventually, using a slow light aero- 
plane, I was able to follow at a safe distance 


the course of gulls for many “miles, and 
found that, except for an occasional lazy 


flap, they would hold this soaring attitude all 
the time. 

Later, using a small sailplane, I found that 
I could fly so close to some birds, such as the 
rooks, gulls and a kestrel, that I could see their 
eyes. The bird would watch me quite un- 
frightened, and I, flying at the same speed of 
about 20 m.p.h., would watch the bird. And 
both of us would be soaring, supported by the 
warm thermal currents and winds deflected 
from fields and hill edges far below us. In this 
way I once watched a kestrel for some five 


minutes, sailing across country at 2,000 ft., but 
this little red mouse-hawk has also been en- 
countered when I have been flying a slow mili- 
tary machine at 5,000 ft. A swift has been 
watched soaring even higher—at 7,500 ft. 

When these single birds have been observed, 
soaring at great heights, it is possible that 
others may have been flying, unseen, in the 
vicinity. The fact that several birds have 
been encountered at successive intervals in one 
flight gives a measure of endorsement. This 
leads one to speculate whether the long migra- 
tory journeys of birds are, more often than not, 
made largely by soaring flight. Indeed, the 
many false starts of gatherings of birds such as 
swallows might easily be in the nature of 
explorations to see if the weather conditions 
were such that suitable up-currents were being 
formed. 


* * * 


One calm and lovely August evening I had 
been watching the sun dyeing the western sky 
with crimson and gold, as I crouched in the 
small cockpit of my sailplane. A huge bubble 
of air must have been rising from the country, 
beyond the Yorkshire moors 2,000 ft. below, 
and it held me buoyantly in the sky. I could 
skim and turn wherever I wished, gazing at the 
loveliness of the countryside the while. Pre- 
sently the sun had dropped below the horizon’s 
rim, and the moors grew misty purple in the 
evening light. Reluctantly I prepared te glide 
down to where the trailer awaited, but even as 
I turned I saw a lone swift. On outstretched 
wings it soared southward, ridirg the same 
thermal as I. For a few minutes I held the 
same course as the bird, not more than 50 yds. 
away. South and south it went, rising slowly, 
a hundred feet and another hundred feet, until 
it vanished above me, still heading southward 
in the gloaming. 

That night I lay in my tent watching the 
stars twinkle through the open flap. Where 
was the swift, I wondered; was he still soaring 
southward and southward, screaming his wild 
cry of ‘‘Swi, swi” through the starry space of 


night 
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“QO SWEET AND LOVELY WALL’ 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ROWSING idly the other day on the 

pages of that already old friend the 

Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, I came 

across a single, to me rather mysterious, 
line— 

Something there is that doesn’t love a wall. 
That was all; there was nothing to tell me what 
the thing was and so to my distorted mind it 
seemed that it must be something golfing, since 
golfers are so ruthless towards walls; they are 
for ever pulling them down if they get half a 
chance, whereas I am rather fond of walls. Of 
course I know I am wrong and that they should 
have no place on a properly conducted golf 
course, and yet there is surely something charm- 
ing, something snug and nestling about a green 
under the lee of a wall. Neither would I lightly 
abolish the boundary wall, which is at once so 
unkind, since the ball vanishes over it irrevoca- 
bly, and yet so kind in that now and then the 
doomed ball bounces back into safety. How- 
ever I am not going to argue the point, for my 
affection for walls is founded not upon reason 
but upon conservatism and sentimentality. A 
few walls are still left, thank goodness. There 
is a familiar trap which consists in asking how 
many trees there are on the links of St. Andrews; 
I have myself forgotten the right answer, but 
it is not ‘“‘None,” which the victim invariably 
gives. So it is with walls; there are far more 
than you might suppose. 

St. Andrews for instance has walls. There 
is that of the Station-master’s garden, the wall 
skirting the Mussel road. Our only contact with 
it as a rule is that of hunting hopefully in the 
lung grass under it for a ball that may not have 
gone out of bounds at the seventeenth. Yet | 
seem to remember one eminent person going 
out of bounds there at the second hole, which 
is beyond our puny powers. This was Mr. Cyril 
Tolley in his match against Mr. Bobby Jones. 
He hit a really prodigious drive with something 
of a draw on it, and the ball ran and ran so 
far that it ran through the gate at last. Then 
there is the wall at the back of the road behind 
the seventeenth green, a most solid, objection- 
able and unyielding wall if we ever find our 
ball wedged at its foot. I have put these two 
first among walls as giving premier place to 
St. Andrews, but they are hardly deserving of 
the honour; Muirfield is pre-eminently the 
place for walls, though by no means what it was 
before the new ground was taken in. Once the 
wall surrounded the course, ubiquitous and 
unbroken, and the congenital hooker might 
spend his life trying to go over it. The 
something that does not love a wall cannot 
have been Mr. James Robb, for unless I do him 
injustice, his bail rebounded from it not once 
but twice in playing the extra holes before he 
beat Mr. John Low at the twenty-first in the 
semi-final of 1897. Admittedly there was then 
too much wall, but nobody would be so heart- 
less as to wish it away where it still stands below 
the gnarled and wind-bent trees of Archerfield 
Wood, nor along the left of that grand, narrow 
ninth hole. When Hagen won his Championship 
at Muirfield he habitually played his second 
to that hole with a driver in order that, if he 
did hook, his hock should be a low one and have 
the best possible chance of hitting the wall. 
That is using the wits. 

* * * 

It is, alas! so long since I played at North 
Berwick that I cannot remember how many 
walls survive there. Perhaps they have de- 
parted, but there certainly used to be one across 
the course; at the third and sixteenth holes I 
think, and was there not another with a pretty 
little pitch to be played over it, somewhere at 
the far end? It seems to come back to me out 
of the misty past, and at any rate I am sure 
about that at the sixteenth since it contributed 
to as tragic an affair in a small way as ever 
Isaw. It was some 42 years ago in a match 
between Tantallon and the Society. There was 
a foursome between Mr. Laidlay and Mr. 
Norman Hunter on their side, Mr. John Low 
and Mr. Beveridge on ours. The Tantallon 
couple had never lost such an encounter but it 


seemed certain they were to lose this one, for 
at the sixteenth hole they were two down with 
three to play and Mr. Hunter had topped his 
tee shot under the wall. Mr. Beveridge had 
roughly the whole world to hit into for victory 
and hit a great shot “sailing with supreme 
dominion through the azure fields of air.’’ It 
had but one defect; it did not answer to its 
helm in respect of his usual hook, and so it 
sailed into an out-of-bounds territory to the 
right. Still all might have been well, but Mr. 
Low had to drop on the tee to play the next 
shot, and he dropped into a hole and he too 
topped under the wall, and they lost the hole 
after all, and the next two and the match. Oh 
dear, oh dear ! John seems to have been unlucky 
with East Lothian walls. 

Now we must cross to the west and so, of 
course, to Prestwick. Thank heaven there is 
still one wall left there, the wall bordering the 
railway line at the first hole, over which it is 
still painfully easy to slice out of bounds, but 
the great one which stood behind the Cardinal 
green and gave its name to the Wall hole has 
long vanished. No doubt this was right and yet 
I am always a little sorry, for that wall was full 
of memories tragic, comic and heroic. Genuinely 
worthy of the last epithet was a certain brassey 
shot of Braid’s, whereby he carried the wall, 
when he won the Championship in 1908. He 
walked some 200 yds. forward at a deliberate 
pace to make a preliminary survey and then 
ran—yes, he positively ran a few steps on the 
way back. My tragic memory concerns merely 
a Championship qualifying round, and though 
of no importance has yet stuck firmly in my 
head. Arnaud Massy was drawn with a luck- 
less young amateur. I remember his name, 
which is not a famous one, but will conceal it. 
The young man had not fared very well at the 
first three holes and Massy was not then the 
most patient of men. Worse was to come, for 
from the fourth tee the poor youth could not 
get over the wall and it really seemed that he 
never would. There was Massy fuming inwardly 
and shrugging his shoulders with a wry smile 
and there was the amateur getting ever hotter 
and more miserable, while the players behind 
silted up. How many strokes he ultimately took 
I know not; time has dimmed the scene a little 
but I am very sure he did not qualify. 

* * * 

My comic memory of the wall I know I 
have related before, but I cannot resist it once 
again. Two very good Lancashire golfers met 
in the Amateur Championship, Mr. G. F. Smith 
and Mr. H. B. McCarthy. Mr. McCarthy was 
playing an approach to the Cardinal green, and 
his ball was so placed that he could scarcely 
pitch and stop near the pin; but, he thought, 


a low, hard running shot would hit the wal} ¢, 
that the ball should bound back to the ho 
It was a scheme admirably conceived but, x 
all the world knows, the green is surrounded 
by bumps and lumps and the ball took off from, 
the wrong bump; it gave one leap, flew oye, 
the wall and ended some 50 yds. on the far siq. 
of it. Mr. Smith gazed for a moment in speech. 
less surprise and then collapsed into irresistip\. 
laughter, for which he afterwards a Ologised 
while still quaking inwardly. Walls have ay 
element of chance and humour. 

One more Scottish wall comes ba 
mind on a course I have only once seen 
Tama little hazy, I admit, but I seem‘ 
ber the first two holes as being bound: d on on 
side by a wood and on the other by a all stone 
wall, so that the visitor is utterly p»zzled as 
to where on earth the rest of the cours» can be. 
Then he walks through a door in the vwvall and 
comes upon a most attractive and ilarming 
hole with a burn and the rest of tl > cours 
gradually unfolds itself before his eye 
suddenly reminded of it by a letter 
Eustace Storey, now quartered in 
who had been playing at Dunbar. I rer 
my solitary wandering round the then 
course and the trying to discover t 
for myself and it was so agreeable a 
that the Dunbar wall had to come in. 

* * * 


< to my 
Dunbar, 
remem- 


I was 
ym. Mr, 
otland 
mbered 
leserted 
e holes 
nemory 


There are, or were, heaps and heaps more 
walls. Porthcawl has one meandering up a hill 
side, and Harlech had several (I hope it has them 
still) and my own Aberdovey had one, which, 
added to slates in the bunker and a rampart o| 
black boards, made the ninth terrible indeed 
compared with the relatively anemic hole | 
to-day. Then Iseem to remember stone wallsat 
Fixby, near Huddersfield, of black and purplish 
hue such as I never saw elsewhere, well suited 
to the grim moorland scenery. However | am 
going to end with an honest brick wall. It 
may still be there for all I know, but it has 
long ceased to fulfil its golfing functions since 
Chiswick is a golf course no more. It was the 
wall of an orchard which came, as Hotspur would 
say, ‘““cranking”’ into the course, and we made 
a direct frontal assault on it from the second 
tee. It was fairly near the tee, moreover, not 
so near but that one could use a wooden club 
but near enough for a low ball to come back 
as if from the front wall of a racket court. If 
one half-topped the drive one said with Pyramus 
“‘O wicked wall, through which I see no bliss!” 
and if one hit a good shot it was ‘‘O sweet and 
lovely wall.’’ No, call it weakness if you will, 
but I must cling, however wrong-headed, to 
my affection for walls. I wish Balbus had been 
a golf architect. 


THE MODERN IRIS 


VISIT to the Royal Horticulturai 
Society’s gardens at Wisley a few weeks 
ago afforded ample proof of the steady 
progress that is being made in the 
development and improvement of the bearded 
iris notwithstanding the difficulties of the 
present period. Thanks to a beneficent spring, 
the display was magnificent, and every repre- 
sentative in the extensive collection embracing 
a hundred or more of the leading varieties was 
to be seen at its best. Such a pageant cannot 
but ensure a wider and more generous apprecia- 
tion of the newer and better varieties than 
they have hitherto enjoyed, and at the same 
time encourage the planting of irises everywhere. 
Since the days of Sir Michael Foster and 
W. R. Dykes, remarkable strides have been 
made in iris breeding, and the latest productions 
from such noted British raisers as Mr. B. Y. 
Long, Mr. R. E. Spender, Mr. Chadburn, Miss 
Louisa Pesel, Mr. Pilkington, Mrs. Murrell, 
as well as from America and France, emphasise 
still more the astonishing transformation that 
has been wrought in the flewer during the past 
forty years. 


Though other qualities, such as habit 0! 
growth, strength of stem, substance and poise 
of bloom and fragrance, have not been neglected 
by the hybridiser, the most striking improve- 
ment has been registered in colouring. The 
colour range has been enormously widened and 
extended and now embraces almost every shate 
it is possible to imagine, from an icy whiteness 
through ivory and cream to a deep hrome 
yellow, with every gradation of blue, la render, 
lilac, violet and purple to pinks and browns and 
blended and shot tones of bronze and c:ims0!. 

On the whole, to judge from the nassed 
colour effect at Wisley, there is still a pi 
ponderance of the deep blue and purp kinds 
and the blended and shot tones, and, a “hough 
these are attractive enough, they hardly rovide 
the lasting satisfaction of the pure self solours 
that are so effective in the garden solour- 
scheme. The last few years have see: mally 
additions to the yellow shades, and th latest 
newcomers such as Joan Lay, Orosaye Mabel 
Chadburn and Aureole are far ahead o: W. &. 
Dykes, an epoch-making variety at the ~ime ol 
its introduction about 20 years ago. The 
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arrivals have still to make theif “way 
neral circulation, and, until they do, 
the ordinary gardener can well be content with 
such good yellows as Golden Hind, with medium- 
sized blooms of butter yellow, the tall and 
pranching GCG. P. Baker, the dwarf Amber, the 
golden yellow Jason, the chrome Rayo de Sol, 
Rialgar, Fro, the primrose Flavilla, and Briton- 
ess and Porrima. 
The lecd given by the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Dykes to te production of white and cream 
/ en followed by many raisers since, 
y kinds like Frozen Foam, Cloda 


newer 
into ge 


irises has 
and the € 


and Silver ist are now superseded by the latest 


arrivals | June Crystal, Crystal Globe and 
White Ci . Gudrun, however, a Dykes seed- 
ling is st splendid white, and Joyance and 
Moonligl e two other first-rate sorts whose 
ivory bk ~3 are infused with lemon. Among 
the blues © 2 beginner in irises will not go far 
wrong 1 a selection embracing Aline, a 
splendid ety from Major Stern, Sierra Blue, 
Blue S¢ 1 and the old Corrida; while for 
a purple ice can be made from Sirius, Duke 
of Bed! ind the more recently introduced 
Joanna ch also hails from Highdown. 

' Of lended and shot tones, the bronze 
and lilé pute Nomblot, Mrs. Valerie West, 
Shot Si lary Gibson and Melchior provide 
anemin “ly satisfactory list of the older and 
well-tric kinds. Aphrodite with scented 


(Above) THE IRIS PAGEANT AT THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S GARDENS, 
WISLEY, IN EARLY SUMMER 


ground which is well drained. They appreciate lime in 
their diet, and where this is naturally absent it should 
be supplied in the form of either old mortar rubble or 
one of the proprietary brands at the time of the 
preparation of the ground. A light dressing of bone 
meal is a useful stimulant where the ground is on the 
‘poor side, and it should be supplemented with a 
dressing of old soot in the late spring. Shallow planting 
of the rhizomes is essential and it is sufficient to 
cover them with soil so that they can be seen shining 
through, care being taken, however, to make them firm. 

Their position in the garden is a matter of taste, 
but the novice can hardly go wrong in their placing, as 
they combine admirably with most other plants. In 
the mixed border, they look well in groups at the edge 
where their handsome sword-like leaves afford such a 
fine foil to other things and provide an attractive vari- 
ation and contrast in the texture of the plant 
fabric. They lend themselves to planting in any 
formal places and are hardly less suited to undis- 
ciplined surroundings. They form an excellent founda- 
tion planting at the edge of a shrub border or in 
wild and woodland places, where, if they have the 
companionship of such things as the Japanese maples, 
they will provide the most lovely and picturesque effects 
in the early summer garden. G. C. TAYLOR. 


(Above) AN EARLY SUMMER BORDER, 
IN WHICH BEARDED IRISES PLAY 
| THE CHIEF ROLE IN THE DISPLAY 
SUPPORTED BY CLOUDS OF LAVEN- 
DER GREY CATMINT AND PEONIES 


(Right) THE FORMAL GARDEN AT 

WALPOLE HOUSE, CHISWICK, WHERE 

THE IRISES ARE IN THEIR FULL 
TIDE OF LOVELINESS 


flowers is a good lilac pink, while Louvois is an 

aristocrat among the browns. There are, of 

course, Cozens of others, whose names are to be 

lound in any good iris list, and if many of them 

have been superseded within the last 30 years, “ ae ey ae ag © awe 

they are one the less plants of high decorative rh tee ® mE Meo gaat 

and gar‘en value which will appeal to the ' ont en ~F 

novice, . — * ; Pa J 
Ww there is a break in the drought, an 

excellent “pportunity is afforded for transplant- 

ing the ts. Experience shows that the best 

results w from moving the plants as soon 

after ‘ing as possible, when fresh root 

srow* ing made. There is nothing difficult 

ME me about their cultivation. They 

are Sc’ isfied by any average garden soil 

and to.crate a certain amount of shade, 

alth -he y are invariably to be seen at their 

best open and sunny situation and in 





FURTHER CANINE 
CONCLUSIONS 


\IR,—Although I rarely enter into 
controversy over my articles, I 
teel I must do so now, since my opinion 
on the dogs I am training seems to 
have made a Slight stir among the 
partisans of various breeds. I should 
also like to point out one or two in- 
accuracies in Mr. Dighten’s tirade. 

First of all, I agree that the large 
poodles would be excellent dogs for 
training for war work. I have always 
considered them intelligent and obedi- 
ent, and think it a pity they have not 
been regularly used in this country as 
gun-dogs, for which work they are well 
suited. 

Secondly, I should like to thank 
Mr. Thompson for his appreciation, 
before coming to the provocative out- 
burst from the pen of Mr. Dighton. 

This latter is mainly the reason 
for my trespassing On your space, 
because, though one respects the 
opinions of others (and we are all 
entitled to opinions), serious in- 
accuracy is something that cannot be 
allowed to go without correction. It 
is curious that someone who is not 
‘‘a novice or a mere ‘bull terrier fan”’ 
but a judge at Cruft’s can be guilty 
of stating that ‘“‘the Alsatian wolf- 
hound is a direct descendant of the 
German wolf.’’ I cannot help wonder- 
ing how he reaches this conclusion. 
Is it because the German sheep-dog 
has pricked ears and is sometimes 
erey’ If the descent of dogs or other 
domestic animals is rather loosely 
deduced from their appearance, then 
from what prehistoric animal does 
Mr. Dighton’s choice bull terrier 
descend, with his long snout and 
small, sunken, pink-rimmed eyes? 

To be more serious for a moment, 
I should like to point out that the 
German shepherd dog (to give him 
his correct name), in varying sizes and 
colours and coats, has been the sheep- 
dog of Central Europe as long as the 
history of those parts has existed; 
his variations range from the black 
long-haired Groendendal in Belgium 
to the cream short-haired breed of 
Bavaria. The English Kennel Club 
can hardly be called ‘‘soft hearted” 
for admitting a breed whose ancestry, 
pedigree, and records are probably as 
long as any others in Europe. 

My comments on the dogs I have 
to train were based purely on experi- 
ence, backed by many years of 
practical training. Although I cannot 
trot out a list of the names of show 
dogs as Mr. Dighton has done (which 
would be quite irrelevant anyway), | 
shall refrain from blowing trumpets 
to prove my right to the opinions 
expressed. I have no grudge against 
any breed, as Mr. Dighton seems to 
have against Alsatians. I heartily 
agree with him that the bull terrier 
“never picks a quarrel.’’ That is 
what makes him sc uncertain; with- 
out the slightest warning he often 
launches his mouth at any passing or 
inoffensive canine, and when that 
mouth closes, it takes a long time and 
several pairs of strong arms to prise 
it open. I have seen this happen too 
many times to make any mistake 
about it.—HuLpDINE V. BEAMISH 


A RARE BIRD NEAR 


OUNDLE 


S1r,—We are pleased to inform you 
that a male great reed - warbler 
(Acrocephalus avundinaceus) was ob- 
served near Oundle between June 9 
and June 20. 

When it was first heard, it was 
about 5 p.m. D. Wishart had been 
bathing in the river, and was just 
going to leave the place, when he 
heard a loud harsh song coming from 
the near-by willows. As the song was 
unknown, it was followed till, some 
15 minutes later, a glimpse was ob- 
tained. He saw a large bird with a 
very noticeable eye stripe, brown 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


a whitish colour on its 
It looked like a large 


above and 
underparts. 
reed-warbler. 

The next day we went down to 
the wood, but for a considerable time 
neither heard nor saw anything. 
However, just as we were leaving to 
return to the house, we disturbed it 
from the reeds at the water’s edge. 
It flew low over the water, about 2 ft., 
fanning its tail. It then rose practi- 
cally vertically to a willow where it 
burst into song. We got a good view 
of it. D. Wise’s first impression of its 
size was that it was a little smaller 
than a Starling. By careful manceuvr- 
ing, Wise managed to get within 10 ft. 


A SICILIAN 


HORSE ON 


1943 


Kendal. I believe the actual house 
in which the death occurred is near 
Netherfield Bridge and has a tablet 
on it.—ErNEst E. Taytor, Bannis- 
dale, Malton. 

[The circumstances of Romney's 
residence in Hampstead are worth 
getting clear. As his health began to 
fail in 1795-96 he conceived a grandi- 
ose scheme for quitting the house in 
Cavendish Square (previously Frances 
Cotes’s) to ‘“‘wrap himself in retire- 
ment’’ in a large new house of his own 
design in Edgware Road. His son 
John with difficulty persuaded him to 
buy the one, more suited to his means, 
on Holly Bush Hill, Hampstead. 


A FESTIVAL 


See letter: Steilian Memories 


of it. He there ‘agreed with Wishart’s 
original impression. He describes the 
bird as being olive brown above (like 
a reed-warbler), with a very conspicu- 
ous eye stripe. Its underparts were 
whitish on the throat and breast, 
tinging to a pale buff colour on the 
belly and flanks. It had the character- 
istic attitude of warblers in clinging 
to the reeds, one leg bent up beneath 
it, the other stretched out below it. 

Its song was very loud (it was 
audible at a quarter of a mile); and 
it was like a sedge-warbler’s song, but 
much louder and harsher, although at 
times it merged into quite a musical 
strain, including some fairly high 
notes. It would sing from willows as 
much or more than from the reeds, up 
to a height of 10 ft. above the water. 

There was a thunderstorm on 
June 15, and a very considerable 
amount of rain that week, but it did 
not leave till the following Monday. 
—D. Wise, D. M. G. WisnHart, 
Sanderson House, Oundle, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

[The great reed-warbler, though 
comparatively common so near as 
Holland, for instance on the Naarder 
Meer, has rarely occurred in England, 
the records being few, but the graphic 
description given by our correspon- 
dents leaves no room for doubt that 
they have had the good fortune to 
add another record to the meagre 
list. We congratulate these young 
ornithologists.—Ep.] 


ROMNEY’S HOUSE 
S1r,—In your issue of July 16 you 
refer to Romney’s House. I think 
you will find that Romney died in 


There he erected a gallery for pictures 
and sculpture on the site of the 
stables (presumably the existing 
weatherboarded building), and en- 
closed half the garden under a timber 
arcade for a riding house. Even these 
were a strain on hisincome. He moved 
to Hampstead in 1797, filling not only 
the new gallery but the arcade with 
pictures and studies in every stage of 
cempletion. Many perished by ex- 
posure. At about the end of 1799 he 
slipped away to return to his long- 
abandoned wife in Kendal. Mary 
Romney welcomed him with great 
kindness and nursed him devotedly 
till his death in November, 1802.— 
Ep.] 


SICILIAN MEMORIES 


Sirk,—I have not been at all surprised 
to read of the friendly and unafraid 
attitude of the Sicilian people towards 
the Allied forces. When I visited the 
island just before the war I came to 
the conclusion that the country peas- 
ants at least felt no animosity towards 
Great Britain, were not interested in 
the political slogans painted on the 
houses and merely wanted to be left 
in peace to sit in the sun outside their 
homes or cultivate the little patches 
of vineyards and vegetable plots on 
the terraced hillsides. I was very 
much interested in the way in which 
mules, horses and donkeys on festival 
days were decorated with ribbons and 
feathers—the high plumes on_ their 
heads very much like those worn in 
the seventeenth century and still 
rarely serving at funerals in the East 
End of London now. I wonder if 


anyone can suggest how they origin. 
ated?—M. A. Savonius, Chats 
House, Cold Blow, Bexley, Keng. 


PURPLE TOAD-FLAX jy 
SUSSEX 


Str,—It may interest son 
readers to know that Linar; pelissey} 
ana—purple _ toad - flax—. 4s been 
found growing in a garden p -th in this 
village. 

The owner of the garde: 
been to Jersey, which is t 
place where this plant grow 
cannot trace any report of 
or seeds having been bro 
there.—EustTacE Brown, 
Graffham, Petworth, Sussex. 
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THE PEDLAR )F 
SWAFFHAM 
From Captain Somerset de Cj. tir, Mp 
Sir,—On opening Countr 
July 161 was delighted to f 
graphs of my old friends + 
of Swaffham, and his dog 
carved on the pews of the 
this town, which I have th 
of representing in the Cor 
fully expected to find, in t 
which accompanied the ph 
the quaint story of this « 
pedlar. As the writer was de: 
the general question of logs in 
churches, however, he did not paus’ 
to tell this story which you will 
perhaps, allow me to record 

In the reign of Henry VII this 
tinker or pedlar named John Chapman 
lived obscurely in Swaffham, peddling 
his wares. One night he dreamt that 
if he were to visit London Bridge he 
would hear something to his advan 
tage. Accordingly he set out for 
London on foot, accompanied by his 
dog, and paid for his lodging by 
peddling his tray of wares on the way 
It probably took him nine or ten days 
to cover the 110 miles frem Swaffham 
in Norfolk, to London Bridge in this 
way and when he appeared on London 
Bridge, which in those days was lined 
with shops and booths of all kinds, he 
must have looked a particularly simpl 
country bumpkin. 

He walked up and down this busy 
thoroughfare all day but nothing unex- 
pected happened. Towards evening a 
shopkeeper, who had been watching 
his aimless movements, asked him 
what he was doing on London Bridge 
The tinker replied : ‘“‘I had a dream 
that if I came here I should learn 
something to my advantage.” 

“You must be a simple fellow,” 
replied the Londoner. “If I paid any 
attention to dreams I should now be 
in a place called Swaffham in Norfolk, 
for I dreamt that if I went there ! 
should meet a pedlar who had a garden 
with an apple tree, under which was 
buried a pot of gold. But of course! 
pay no attention to such ridiculous 
dreams.”’ 
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“How wise you are,” observed 
the countryman, and returned without 
further comment to Swaffham, walk- 
ing however, very much faster than 
he had done on the outward }urney. 
When he arrived back in Swa‘i 1am he 
waited until night fell and hurriedly 
began to dig under the apy = tree. 
Very soon he unearthed a larg: pewter 
tankard full of gold coins. ‘1 :ese he 
hid away but placed the tan! rd ina 
conspicuous position in his sh >. One 
day some learned gentleman, ssibly 
the rector, came into the sp and 
noticed the tankard upon w! /h was 
a Latin inscription. “‘Thatis: inter 
esting pot!” exclaimed the :arned 
man, and translated the Latir «1scrlp- 
tion on it: 

“Under me is another twice 


‘How 
tinker, ‘‘and how wise you 1 
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Wi .M SCHAN’S 
NOGRAM 


See le welve-letter Monogram 





A en the learned gentle- 
hac arted awd dusk was 
ver the back garden, 


that.” 
man 
falling a 





the tink ved deeper under his 
apple tre 1 unearthed an even 
larger ta rd full of gold coins. 
Still he | his counsel, until the 
churchwa is and others, who were 
getting up .. fund to re-build part of 
the paris) church, called on the 
tinker; the Church does not 
despise the ennies even of the poorest 
parishione:. Imagine their astonish- 
ment when he pedlar gave them £800 
to build the north aisle. 

That is why you will find, to-day, 
the carvine of this none too simple 


pedlar an’ his dog occupying an 
honoured place in the parish church 
of Swaffham <A picturesque sign, 
depicting the pedlar and his dog, 
stands on the market place at Swaff- 
ham and was carved by one of the 
inhabitants of the town.—SOMERSET 
DE CHAIR, Officers’ Ward, Wingfield- 
Morris Orthopedic Hospital, Oxford. 


TWELVE-LETTER 
MONOGRAM 

During the reign of Queen 

Anne much rebuilding and restoration 

work was done at Dunfermline Abbey, 


DIR, 


under William Schan, Master of 
Works. When he died an elaborate 
freestone tomb was erected in the 


church to his memory, this block of 
marble, with his name and mono- 
ram, being inserted in the centre. 
It will be noted that, accepting V 
for W, the whole name can be read 
rom the monogram. The damage to 
he bottom right hand corner was 





TWISTING-FRAME 
etter: Village Rope-making 


done by memento-seekers. Other 
marks on the face of the marble 
suggest that someone has _ been 
copying mason marks from other 
parts of the building —R. K. Homes, 
Tod’s Field, Dollar, Scotland. 


TRAVELS OF “COUNTRY 
LIFE” 


Sir,—I am writing to tell you of a 
tribute paid to Country LIFE by my 
nephew, Captain David Philips, who 
has been in the thick of the fighting in 
Tunisia: after praising his men, who 
followed him “into the battle singing,”’ 
he tells his mother that of all the 
magazines sent out he best loves 
CountTRY LIFE, ‘‘ with news of badgers 
mating and robins nesting in pillar- 
boxes, and pictures of the country 
and our ‘stately piles.’’’ He is glad 
to turn his mind from war to such 
quiet themes.—NATHALIE E. McIver, 
Oxford. 


VILLAGE ROPE-MAKING 


S1r,—-I think your readers may care 
to see the enclosed photographs which 
show one of the few remaining village 
rope-makers at work. The craftsman 
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snares, or plough cords 
by Dales farmers, and to- 
day he is as busy as ever. 
—G. B. Woon, Leeds. 


THE 
MARLIPINS 


S1r,—There is an in- 
teresting little stone 
building at Shoreham, 
Sussex, known as the 
Marlipins. 

Its outward appear- 
ance of Caen stone and 
knapped flints in 
chequered design is un- 
usual, but on entering, 








a peculiar feature is 
seen—the floor is some 
3 ft. below the level of 
the roadway. Its walls 
also are exceedingly 
thick, having a breadth of 3 ft. in 
places. 

These features, of course, suggest 
great antiquity, a fact which is borne 
out by local records. The Marlipins 
was -built in 1120, although the 
chequered front was added during the 
fourteenth century. Its original pur- 


THE 





THE ROPE-WALK 


See letter: Village Rope-making 


concerned is Mr. William Outhwaite 
of Hawes, Wensleydale, Yorkshire. 

One photograph depicts the twist- 
ing-frame, or spinning-wheel; its 
“pelt”’ of cord rotates four small 
pulleys known as ‘‘twirls,’’ to each 
of which are attached the various 
fibres that have to be spun or twisted 
into yarn. Naturally, these fibres 
are very long — far 
longer than Mr. Outh- 
waite’s shed. Accord- 
ingly, after attaching 
one end to the “‘twirls,”’ 
the craftsman passes 
the fibres through the 
open doorway and ar- 
ranges them on & series 
of vertical T-shaped 
posts in the field beyond. 
This rope-walk is 
shown in the illustration 
above. 

The third process is 
to “‘lay”’ the strands so 
spun into ropes. For 
this, a curious, primitive- 


looking apparatus is 
called into play. It 


comprises two vertical 
wooden frames, and 
after sliding one of them 
backwards or forwards 
according to the length 
of rope desired, Mr. 
Outhwaite arranges the 
strands between them, 
each strand being 
attached at one end to 
a set of rotating hooks 
—operated by a hand- 
crank—which impart a 
“back twist,”’ thus pro- 
ducing a firm rope. 
Most of Mr. Outh- 
waite’s ropes are used 
as cow-halters, rabbit 


pose is unknown, but by breaking 
down the word we find evidence of 
Saxon origin in Maldupinne, possibly 
from the Saxon male, meaning ‘‘tax,”’ 
and pinne, meaning ‘‘a small cask of 
beer or wine.”’ This certainly suggests 
that the building was erected as a 
store for tolls (or tithes) which were 
extracted from the holdings and ship- 
owners of the district by 
the lords. 

It is definitely 
known that in the thir- 
teenth century William 
de Broase, of Bramber, 
had power to levy from 
each ship entering Shore- 
ham Harbour one cask 
of liquor from ‘before 
the mast’’ and one from 
behind. Perhaps he 
stored his gains in the 
building. 

However, in recent 
years the house has been 
used successively by 
engineers, timber-mer- 
chants, and as a rifle 
range. It is now a 
museum and contains a 
good collection of local 
relics.—-DOWNSMAN. 


A STRANGE 
SALMON 


S1r,—In late April I 
was casting from a rock 
at the edge of a pool 
when I saw a salmon 
swim slowly into the 
little bay between my 
rock and another and 


lie there, nose to bank, 
apparently in some dis- 
tress, for he kept rapidly 
opening 


and _ shutting 


MARLIPINS 





AT SHOREHAM 
See letter: The Marlipins 


his mouth and gills and paid no 
attention to me though I was within 
a vard of him. 

Thinking he was a diseased fish 
and better out of the river my 
first instinct was to gaff him, but on 
second thoughts I sent my small boy 
to fetch the gillie with a big landing 
net. While he was gone, the fish 
appeared to recover a little and swam 
back into the stream, only to retire 
once more, this time into the little 
bay on my other side. 

Presently the gillie came and 
approached the fish very cautiously 
with the net, but at the first sight of 
him the salmon made off into deep 
water at such speed that we came to 
the conclusion that he was a perfectly 
sound fish which for some reason had 
needed a short rest. 

However, almost immediately 
afterwards we caught sight of him 
swimming with his head above water, 
fighting against the stream but being 
nevertheless gradually carried down 
the pool and into the rough shallow 
water below. Here he came very close 
inshore and we made several more 
attempts to get him with net or gaff, 
but on each occasion he made off, 
swimming powerfully but always with 
the head out of water. We lost sight 
of him after a bit in the broken water, 
and went home. 

Four or five hours later I was 
walking up to fish the same pool when, 
passing the tail of the pool below, I 
heard a loud and continuous splashing 
and there was our demented salmon 
of the afternoon throwing himself 
about and thrashing the shallow water 
on the far side of the river. There was 
no question of reaching him now but 
I stood and watched. Now ard again 





LAYING THE STRANDS INTO ROPES 


See letter: Village Rope-making 
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he would stop splashing about among 
the stones and dart off into the pool, 
swimming in circles at great speed, 
always with his head showing. Once 
he stood up almost vertically on his 
tail and dashed himself repeatedly 
against a boulder. Always he seemed 
to be fighting a losing battle against 
the stream, and the last I saw of him 
was when he was being carried tail 
foremost over a little rapid. 


Can any of your readers explain 
this remarkable behaviour? I had 
plenty of time to observe the fish care- 
fully while he was within a few feet 
of me in clear shallow water. He 
appeared to be a fairly fresh-rvn fish 
of 10 Ib. or so—a fair average size 
for the river—in excellent condition. 
I could see no sign of fungus, lamprey 
or any injury.—PaTRIcIA G. VICARS- 
MiLEs, Ringwood, Hampshire. 


[The fish whose behaviour our 
correspondent describes was probably 


15th-CENTURY BUILDER AT WORK 


See letter: Building a Timber House 


suffering from that type of furuncu- 
losis which makes fish dash about and 
behave in an extraordinary manner. 
It is almost impossible to diagnose 
a disease definitely from description 
instead of from. the body of the fish. 
—Ep.] 


NEW GROVE HOUSE 


Sir,—Relating to the _ interesting 
article on Hampstead Village in your 
issue of July 2, George du Maurier did 
not live at Old Grove House but at 
the adjacent New Grove House: a 
plaque giving the dates of du Maurier’s 
residence at New Grove House is 
placed on the fagade but is now almost 
completely hidden by ivy. 

Previously du Maurier had lived 
at 27, Church Row (where, in 1873, 
his second son, Gerald, was born) and 
before that for a short time at Gang- 
moor, nearly opposite the Whitestone 
pond.—DEREK PEpys WHITELEY, 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


BUILDING A TIMBER 
HOUSE 


Sir,—The exhibition ‘‘ Nineteen Cen- 
turies of London Life,’’ open at the 
London Museum till November 7, and 
sponsored by the Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs, contains much of 
interest. Among other things is a 
representation from a 15th-century 
illuminated MS. of the construction of 
a medizval timber house. The paint- 
ing is probably French or Flemish, and 
the house under construction is not of 
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the English type. For instance, there 
is no trace in it of crucks, or of the 
inversion of the tree trunks used for 
the angle posts as was usual in this 
country till the end of the fifteenth 
century. Nor do the upper floors 
overhang, and the pitch of the roof 
was much flatter than was our custom. 
The framework is apparently being 
covered with vertical boarding. A 
strange circumstance is the absence 
of foundations, the plate beam appar- 
ently being supported only on massive 
transverse sills of timber. 

Some of these mistakes, if such 
they are, may be due to the artist’s 
being unfamiliar with constructional 
methods. But he does show the tools 
employed and their use: plane, saw 
(with a curious straight handle), axe 
(but no adze), augers, mallet (for 
driving home the mortice pegs), 
hammer for nailing on the boards, 
brace, and chisel. Also the master 
carpenter, a venerable greybeard, is 

prominent giving 
directions. 


In early lists of 
tools, three sizes of 
axe are mentioned— 
hatchet, broad axe, 
twibyl. The saw is 
included in #£lfric’s 
Saxon glossary; a single- 
handed saw was known 
as Serula. A plane is 
heard of in the eighth 
century, though 
possibly more of a shave. 
By the fourteenth cen- 
tury the plane was in 
common use, with the 
‘‘sroping”’ (or grooving) 
iron for mouldings. 
Three sizes of augers are 
referred to as early as 
the eighth century, the 
smallest the wimble or 
gimlet. The chisel was 
known in the fifteenth 
century as a celt. 


Most contemporary 
representations of build- 
ings are so conventional- 
ised that they tell us 
little of medizval archi- 
tecture. You may 
consider the realism of 
this one, limited though 
it is, sufficiently interes- 
ting to justify its 
reproduction. — CurIus 
CROWE. 


A STRANGE BURIAL 


S1r,—In Pinner churchyard, Middle- 
sex, is the strange tomb erected by 
John Claudius Loudon for his parents. 
It consists of a tall pointed structure 
aud half way up is to be seen the pro- 
truding sarcophagus. It is reputed to 
have been setin this position to prevent 
his estate going to relations. Loudon, 
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A COFFIN ABOVE THE 
GROUND 
See letter: A Strange Burial 


father or son, apparently broadly inter- 
preted the law that no one can touch a 
man’s money until he is “under the 
ground.’’ An inscription below the 
coffin bears the names of 
William and Agnes Lou- 
don of Mid-Calder, Edin- 
burghshire, buried here 
1809-31, with the epi- 
taph: “I BYDE MY 
TYME.’’--J. DENTON 
RoBINson, Darlington. 


at, 


Se 


[This singular sepul- 
ture draws attention to 
the author of the for- 
merly well-known En- 
cyclopedia of Gardening 
and many other once 
standard works on land- 
scape gardening and 
horticulture. John 
Claudius Loudon, like 
so many writers of 
famous Victorian books, 
was victim of suc- 
cessive misfortunes— 
crippling illness, ampu- 
tation, laudanum, bankruptcy, and 
debt, despite which he and his wife 
maintained a flow of authoritative 
journalism and book production. His 
father was a Lanarkshire farmer. John 
Claudius, self taught, himself a fore- 
runner of innumerable Scottish far- 
mers and gardeners, established him- 
self in London in 1803 with an essay 
Observations on the Laying-out of Public 
Squares. When convalescing in 1806 


NEW GROVE HOUSE WHEN GEORGE DU MAURIER LIVED 
THERE 


See letter: New Grove House 


frorm rheumatic fever at Pp; 
became impressed by the inferior 
of English to Scottish farming .."! 
tice and persuaded his father jj,” 
him in taking a lease of Wood Hal 
Pinner; published a pamphlet 4 
Immediate and Effective Mode 1 
Raising the Rental of Lancied Propo)! 
in England; in 1809 rented %: 
Great Tew, where he took 
agriculture; and by 181‘ 
a profit of £15,000—all « 
lost in investments whil 
Russia. The rest of his | 
in 1843) consisted in 
recoup bimself. Records 
his reasons for burying bh! 
this extraordinary way 
latter’s death in 1809 see: 
unconnected with his mov 
Tew.—ED.] 


THE POPLAR |} 
MOTH 


Sir,—Mr. Benington’s let er jn yoy; 
issue of June 18, entitle: 4 Yjsiiy 
from Europe, with referer ce to the 
convolvulus hawk moth, | “ompts me 
to enquire about anoth-r of th 
species, viz. the poplar. “ome days 
ago I observed a Strange o! ‘ect adher. 
ing to a rainwater cond ctor of , 
building and on closer ir estigatioy 
found it to be a huge m This | 
secured and later I identi’ d it {rom 
Gordon’s Handbook as the p plar hawk 
—I think correctly. 

This moth does not a 
known in the district, at I 
casual observers, and I wo: 
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POPLAR HAWK MOTH IN DAYTIME 


See letter: The Poplar Hawk Moth 


can say if its occurrence in Fife is 
unusual and if it is plentiful elsewher 
I may say that poplar trees are not 
at all plentiful hereabouts—\. 
RussELL, Kirkcaldy, Fife, Scotland. 
[Mr. Hugh Newman writes 
“The poplar hawk is generally dis 
tributed throughout the British Isles, 
and does occur quite frequently ia 
Scotland, where the larvz feed 01 
other food-plants than poplar trees; 
they can be found on sallow, willow 
and aspen. The moths are, howevtt, 
quite distinct from the southern forms, 
being much darker in colour, almost 
sooty instead of slate grey, althougl 
not dark enough to be termed melanit 
More than any other British hawk the 
poplar is subject to great variation 
the pink form is comparatively com 
mon, while a creamy white grout 
colour to the wings is no great rarity 
Quite a large percentage of he motis 
often show a tendency to t2row be 
maphrodites in certain broods, a 
they can be picked out in ‘he pupé 
stage by examining then» carefully 
when they are “formed up” ready! 
emerge—the different she © of th 
antenne, one thick and ne thil. 
showing through the fragi — shell “ 
the pupa case. They mat >ccasl 
ally with eyed hawks and tl resultins 
hybrid is a very pretty in +t, eins 
pinkish grey, with the “ey ” of tH 
eyed hawk showing throu; 
dominating grey of the lo ‘rt wills’ 
They can be mated in cap. ‘ity 
little trouble, but they re ! 
successful if a female popla 
with a male eyed, because 
the poplar is considerably | 
that laid by the other haw: 
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A PAIR OF KANG-HSI CRANES IN WHITE, WITH BRICK-RED 
CROWNS, WINGS AND FEATHERS TIPPED IN_ BLACK, 
STANDING ON SPLASHED GREEN ROCKY BASES. 15 ins. HIGH. 


LONDON 
26, King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.| 


NEW YORK 
6 West Fifty Sixth 
Street. 

















By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 


Stands Supreme 


Mc cimum Prices : per bottle 25/3; Half bottle 13/3. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland only 
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Pls you see the latest 


model Singer as it stood in front 


of the coach house, newly deli- 
vered from the works, on a Spring 
morning in 1904. 

As a matter of fact, this particular 
model was subsequently driven 
around the Yorkshire Wolds by its 


owner-driver for three exciting 








THE 
PASSAGE 








years ; and it would appear that 
the impression it made upon him 
was considerable. For during the 
next thirty years this motorist 
owned 7 more cars—and they were 
all Singers. Now, what is it 
about the Singer ?: Perhaps the 
fact that this particular motorist 
was himself a qualified Automobile 
Engineer may provide you with a 


clue. 


SINGER 


Manufacturers of Automobiles for nearly half a century 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED .- 


COVENTR\ AND BIRMINGHAM 
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ARE WE 
COMPOST - MINDED ? 


By S. W. CHEVELEY, M.Sc., Plant Protection Ltd. 


TF we could add 3 or 4 Ib. of compost to every yard of garden soil each year, in three 

years time our crops would be far more healthy and yields might be doubled. This 
sweeping and deliberately provocative statement may be challenged on the ground of 
exaggeration, but it will at least serve a good purpose if it draws attention to a vitally 
important aspect of gardening. 


N this fourth year of food production it is high time to consider whether we are 

putting back into our garden soils all that is necessary to maintain, let alone 
increase, fertility. Fertilizers or ‘*bag’’ manures are essential to provide balanced 
plant foods, but unless they are applied at far heavier rates than the usual, safe 
Tecommendations, they cannot supply sufficient organic material to meet soil require- 
ments. Stable manure is ideal for this purpose, and gardeners who are fortunate 
enough to use both fertilizers and stable manure, have the best combination for 
crop production. But how many can obtain stable manure ? 

Commercial vegetable growers frequently apply 30 loads of manure per acre every 
third year. This equals about 9 cwt. a year for a 300 square yard allotment, or 3 Ib. 
per square yard, and there isn’t a hope that more than one garden or allotment in 
twenty can get this. Well-made compost is as good as manure, but the amount made 
on an allotment can hardly exceed 2 cwt. a year even if every bit of suitable material 
is saved for this purpose. Unless, therefore, some outside supply of organic matter 
is brought in, our garden soils can never reach the level of healthy productivity which 
should be our ideal. 


HERE is, however, a source of organic material which many gardeners can use. 

As a result of war-time cropping, farmers have large, and often embarrassing, 
quantities of straw, and 2 cwt. of straw made into compost will provide as much 
organic material as 7 cwt. of stable manure. 

The straw should be opened out and treated with compost-making chemicals and 
water. Between now and November is the best time for composting straw, because in 
warm weather the bacteria do their job quicker, and if straw treatment begins soon, 
the compost will be ready to use in winter. But the process can continue throughout 
the year so long as one realises that during the cold months it may take twice as long. 


ARDENERS and allotment holders who buy co-operatively can obtain a load of 

baled straw with the lowest carriage cost. The need for this organic material is 
so great and the benefits so assured, that no gardener is doing justice to his land and 
future crops unless he is constantly looking ahead for a supply of compost. Let us, 
therefore, make all the compost possible from disease-free vegetable refuse grown in 
the garden and add to this by bringing in other material, of which straw is often the 
most widely available. 


Expert Advice Series issued by Plant Protection Ltd., Yalding, Kent 




















INSECTICIDES FERTILISERS 


~ 
Way of Today 


THE WAY OF TODAY FOR THE 
CROPS OF TOMORROW 


“The 


TOMCROP is a Scieritific Fertilizer 
and Food for tomatoes. 


More Tomatoes— Better Quality. 


VEGICROP contains a very high 
proportion of organic ingredients. 
Only organic fertilizers feed the soil 
as well as the plants. 


SOLUTONE is soluble blood, being 
90°, soluble. Contains a high per- 
centage of nitrogen. 

A powerful tonic for plants suffering 
a check in growth especially for 
green vegetables checked by cold. 


Beneficial to ali plants. 


WINTER AND SPRING WASH 
Spray your fruit trees with 1.T.P. 
Winter and Spring Wash at leaf 
fall and before Spring budding. 


LIQUID DERRIS 

Original makers of Liquid Derris. 

1.T.P. The only Derris in Solution. 

DERRIS POWDER 

Use I.T.P. Derris Powder when a liquid spray of Derris in Solution is not 
possible. 

CALOMEL DUST 

Protects your vegetables against Cabbage Root Fly, and Onion Maggot. 
CLUB ROOT CONTROL. 

WEED KILLER 





la ee a 


Get I.T.P. Brands at your usual shop. 


NTERNATIONAL J OXIND) RODUGTS 


NORTHWICH CHESHIRE 
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FARMING NOTES 





IS THE LAND LOSING 
FERTILITY? 


S it really true that our land is 
losing fertility by reason of war- 
time cropping demands? I know 
it is often said that this is 
happening, but there is no evi- 

dence that it is so generally where the 
land is in the hands of a competent 
man. Those who write to the daily 
papers saying that they are having to 
draw on reserves of fertility in the soil 
really have nothing to complain about. 
There is no point in having a reserve 
of any kind unless it can be drawn 
upon in times of emergency, and the 
present time is certainly an emergency. 
But, seeing as much of the country 
as I am able to do, I find no signs of 
soil exhaustion. There are still far- 
mers who are not doing their farming 
as well as they should. Their cultiva- 
tions are behindhand, they do not use 
enough fertilisers, but this has nothing 
to do with soil exhaustion. 


** * 


N the current issue of the Welsh 

Journal of Agriculture there is an 
interesting review of fertility and war 
production on Welsh farms. The 
authors say that there should be no 
acceptance of any idea of inevitable 
loss of fertility over the greater part 
of Wales. In 1938 the land under 
annual crops, including those expected 
to reduce and those expected to in- 
crease fertility, represented less than 
15 per cent. of the total cultivated 
area including arable and grass. Since 
then the acreage of tillage crops has 
increased and the proportion of tillage 
area under these crops which might 
be expected to reduce immediate 
fertility has increased from about half 
to three-quarters. But the total area 
under annual crops is still smaller than 
in 1873, although the total area of 
cereals, the chief “‘exhausting”’ crop, 
is a little larger. It comes to this. The 
fathers, or more frequently the grand- 
fathers of the present generation of 
farmers in Wales, not only maintained 
but actually increased the fertility of 
their farms under less favourable con- 
ditions than have yet arisen under 
war-time pressure. They had _ less 
bought feeds than the farmers in pre- 
war years, less bought fertilisers and 
less livestock. 

* * * 


T is an important point that the 

maintenance of fertility in Wales, 
and indeed elsewhere, is bound up less 
with exhaustive crops than with good 
drainage, good cultivations, proper 
rotations of crops with leys, supply of 
lime and phosphates and sufficient 
livestock and properca re of farm-yard 
manure. When they grow corn, 
farmers in Wales still rely mainly on 
spring oats and barley. Oats is the 
favoured sod-breaking crop in Wales, 
and the majority of farmers still stick 
to oats and have not grown much 
more of crops of high protein value 
such as peas and beans or a mixture 
of these with cereals. But the most 
important fact affecting fertility of the 
farms is that farmers of Wales have 
not been called upon to sell any con- 
siderable proportion of their crops. 
They have grown more wheat and sold 
it, but the wheat acreage has repre- 
sented only about 13 per cent. of the 
total under-grain crops. They have 
also grown more potatoes and sold 
them, but this does not represent any 
appreciable drain on soil fertility. 
Farmers have retained the bulk of the 
increase in grain and straw for feeding 
on their own farms. It is true, of 
course, that in the pre-war years they 
had imported on to their farms large 
quantities of bought feeding-stuffs. 
These have now been reduced and 
home-grown grain and fodder crops 
replace them. 


HE total numbers of cattle and 
sheep in Wales in pre 

were higher than at any Previoys 
period. Although the numbers o 
lowland sheep, pigs and Poultry “Res 
been reduced, the effective livestog, 
units are still higher than at any 
previous period when the tillage are, 
was as large as at present. Where los 
of fertility occurs it is thr igh failure 
to return the manurial values to the 
soil from which they were taken, Ty 
much of the value of keeping stock jg 
lost by the wasteful treatment ,; 
manure. The best way oi conserving 
the value of the manure from the 
cowsheds is probably to cart it direct 
to the arable fields, putting it out in 
heaps for spreading and ploughing in 
as soon as possible. If it has to be put 
in a large heap, straw shoul: be added 
and some kind of a roof, even of loos 
straw or hedge trimmings, put on it 
if the heap is to stand for some months, 


“War years 


* * * 


ROFESSOR A. W. ASHBY wants 
to impress on Welsh farmers the 
value of autumn cultivations and the 
folly of leaving too much work to be 
done in the spring. The busiest times 
are always April, June, July and 
August. The slack months are \o- 
vember and, strangely enough, Octo- 
ber. Wales for the most part is nota 
wheat-growing country and wheat is 
the commonest autumn cereal. In 
fact wheat represents only about 
18 per cent. of the total acreage of 
grain grown in Wales. Autumn-sown 
barley is almost unknown and the 
acreage of winter oats is also very 
small. If the glowing reports I hear 
of the new strains of Aberystwyth 
winter oats are confirmed by this 
year’s harvest many more farmers in 
Wales should be able to get some of 
their oats planted in the autumn in- 
stead of leaving everything to the 
spring. There is little evidence in 
Wales of any special leaching of 
ploughed land during the winter, and 
on the farms where October and 
November are easy months it cet- 
tainly seems common sense to get 4 
good part of the ploughing done at 
this season. Particular fields can be 
grazed hard in the early autumn 9 
that they can be ploughed without 
any loss of keep. 
* * * 


INDER twine has suddenly be 
come a scarce commodity. Until 
now farmers have been able to buy @ll 
they wanted. This season they cal 
get only 4 Ib. of binder twine io 
every acre of corn unless they make 
out a special case for a bigger alloca- 
tion. No doubt the Ministry’s idea 
has been to give everyone a fall 
share to start with so that no one cal 
hoard supplies and leave his neigh 
bours short. If a man’s crops are S? 
heavy that he needs more than 4 Ib 
of twine to the acre he can go to the 
merchant and sign a declaration wit) 
which he can buy extra. But mot 
serious than this, in the view of some 
farmers, is the prohibition of binder 
twine for thatching. In some parts”! 
the country it is the ordinary practi 
to use twine to bind the thatch 
Elsewhere bonds of straw are used 
for this purpose. Not being able \” 
use binder twine will be inconveniet, 
but there are still available ot!.er typ® 
of twine not made of pure sisal whi 
would do for this job. It is comm 
sense to reserve all the tru: inde! 
twine for the binders. Ne‘hing » 
more exasperating than to have : 
hold-up in the harvest field or account 
of poor twine. On the Contir ent thes 
are already having to use su atte 
made of paper and jute, anc I don 
envy them. CINCIN» ATUS: 
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BAWDEN IMPLEMENTS 


IT’S BAWDENS! - = 


4 NOTABLE TUDOR 
HOUSE 


ORD CUNLIFFE has sold Fur- 
neux Pelham, one of the most 
be. .tiful houses in Hertford- 
she, and an appurtenant 

of 837 acres. It is mid- 

3untingford and Bishop 


way betwé 


Stortford 

At 01 ne Furneux Pelham was 
protected a moat, part of which 
now fort pleasant surround for 


the gard The Royal Commission 
on Hist Monuments considered 
Furneux am worthy of a long 
descripti 1 its inventory of the 
county, ere are few finer remain- 
ing exal of Tudor work. Not 
only the rior and exterior orna- 
mentati: of interest, but the 
dimensi¢ id arrangement of the 
rooms h in interest for the lover 
of old E sh building. There are an 
oak-pane! 1 hall, 45 ft. by 16 ft.; 
and dinir -room, with a noble Tudor 
arched si ne fireplace and panelled 
chimneyp. ‘ce, 24 ft. by 16 ft.; and 
the uppé :oms are mostly panelled 
in oak. 


PANELLING AND 
GABLES 


HE toyal Commission recorded 

that Furneux Pelham Hall is a 
brick house of two storeys with an 
attic. It was built in the sixteenth 
century, uch altered in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, and 
considerably repaired in the nine- 
teenth century. The roofs are of tile. 
lhe plan is L-shaped, one wing facing 
south and containing the chief rooms, 
and the other, the kitchen and offices. 
The south and west elevations have 
each three curvilinear gables, part of 
the 17th-century alterations, but 
traces of the original crow-stepped 
gables are still visible. On the north 
and east the original gables remain, 
and the moulded bases of the separate 
octagonal shafts of the chimneys can 
be seen. Within the house the bolec- 
tion-moulded panelling is a large and 
noteworthy example of 17th-century 
workmanship. Fluted pilasters and a 
frieze of strapwork arabesques adorn 
one of the rooms on the upper floor, 
in which is much of the panelling 
dating from the construction of the 
house. The adaptation of the house 
in recent years to current residential 
requirements has been done with 
careful regard for the architectural 
importance of the structure. Lord 
Cunliffe’s agents were Sir John 
Oakley’s firm, and the purchaser was 
ai by Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. 


FINE 


BRISK BIDS AND RISING 
PRICES 


EARLY £15,000 was realised at 

the auction, in lots, of Maesfen, 

an estate in the south part of Cheshire. 
All but four of 25 lots changed hands, 
after very animated competition. 
Holly Farm fetched over £66 an acre, 


and two other holdings, with immedi- 
ate Tight of entry, were soon sold at 
fully £50 an acre. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank an Rutley conducted the sale. 
They hi with a Peterborough 
“gency, privately disposed of a farm- 
Ing and ’dstock breeding establish- 
— o 2 acres, called Caldecote 
Manor J 1 and Newbury Hall Stud, 
— | r the convergence of 
Hunti hire, Northamptonshire 
and | hire. An auction proved 
to be sary. 

Cous “ gan announcement in 
Tren 1 = that a Dorset freehold, 
re dos, a Georgian house in 

I Mess aces, was for disposal, 


ike and Son have sold 


the property, the price at auction 
being £4,025. 

Suffolk sales include Mill House 
Farm, 46 acres, six miles from Bury 
St. Edmunds, to a Lincolnshire buyer, 
for £3,000, through Messrs. R. C. 
Knight and Sons. 

The London office of Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock acted in 
the matter of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
purchase of Cricket Court, Somerset. 

The number of sales by executors 
shows a marked shrinkage, but four or 
five such offers remain for the con- 
sideration of purchasers of large areas, 
in various parts of the country. Two 
or three hotels are also for immediate 
sale. 

In small lots a great deal of land 
in the vicinity of the Roman road 
from Canterbury to Hythe has just 
changed hands, among the lots being 
Hazel Grove Farm, 47 acres, at 
Hastingleigh, for £975, and Messrs. 
Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, Winch 
and Sons have also sold 160 acres at 
Orlestone, for £2,800, and arable in 
Romney Marsh. 

A couple of farms near the 
Herefordshire-Monmouthshire border, 
at Llangarren, together almost 300 
acres, have changed hands for 
£10,500. The total yearly rents 
amount to £420. 

Essex holdings are in continuing 
demand, sales at Colchester including a 
freehold of 300 acres at Ramsey, for 
£13,000, and 234 acres at Great 
Oakley, for £6,500, the buyers being 
entitled to possession of one farm, and 
most of the other, at once. 


INCREASING DEMAND, 
DECREASING SUPPLY 


XCEPT for certain types of 
property the market is becoming 
ratner a difficult one, owing to the 
short supply of freeholds tor sale. 
The exceptions are the smaller rural 
residential properties, of which a 
steady stream of saleable lots is still 
flowing, and, what is more, at rising 
prices. Some of the disadvantages 
under which the holders of country 
residences recently laboured, and, 
indeed, yet labour, were seen, 
when they first became apparent, to 
be merely of a temporary character, 
and it may not be very long before 
the position as regards two or three 
others assumes a brighter aspect. In 
particular, the owners and occupiers 
of country properties, whether large 
or small houses, look hopefully to the 
time when the unrestricted use of their 
motor cars will once more be possible, 
and when efficient domestic helpers 
will again be obtainable. 


THE TRAFFIC HANDICAP 


oe on the supply of 
petrol are not the only thing; 
tyres have been requisitioned, garage- 
servicing is not to be had, and all the 
while the public transport facilities 
are reduced. Omnibuses are infre- 
quent and irregular in running, and 
apt to be “‘full up’’ when at last they 
do come along. The lack of facilities 
is felt when shopping has to be done 
personally, and heavy or awkward 
parcels must be carried home by the 
customers, Another need of the 
owners or tenants of the majority of 
country properties is vigorous assist- 
ance in their gardens. These matters, 
like the crowded state of trains from 
the London termini, all militate 
against moving to some little rural 
pleasaunce. Restoration of some or 
all the normal facilities will mean a 
further advance in the value of nicely 
situated hcuses. ARBITER. 
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IT’S BETTER! 














The Bawden Patent Hand Lift Cultivator. 
BAWDEN’S 
Manufacturers of Patented Agricultural Implements for over Half a Century. 
__IMPLEMENTS AS GOOD AS ANY —- BETTER THAN MOST. 
BAWDEN’S PLOUGH WORKS LIMITED 
REGISTERED OFrice: DevonsHireE House 


BARNSTAPLE 
Telegrams : Bawdens, Devonshire House, Barnstaple. 


















DEVON 
Telephone : Barnstaple 2282 (2 lines) 
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Economical cooling and storage with- 
out risk of dilution is assured by 
‘Prestcold’’ equipment incorporating 
sturdy twin cylinder slow- running 
refrigeration units and positive auto- 
matic control. The equipment is 
entirely British made and available 
licenses. 


against Servicing facilities 


i eakbth IL 2 
are available in all parts of the 
country. 


Inspection and schemes arranged according 
to requirements. 


STEEL COMPANY LTD. 
FORD - POWER ROAD, CHISWICK W.4 
HESTER ROAD, MANCHESTER 
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OUR DRIFT TO fF: 
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MATERIALISM f: 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING: 


HOSE who speak from matter what their busi: 

within the churches to-day, market-place may be, i 

as well as observers from the advice which mak 

outside, are concerned about of the good life clear and 

the decline of church membership and the means of grace whi 
of Christian principles in the life of possible. Beyond that 
the world. I need not here present matter rests with the |: 
the evidence. Book after book, news- the priest; and it is here t -¢ he finds 
paper after newspaper, speech after the failure of the spiritua current 4, 
speech by cleric and layman, testify get through to the world. in his life in 
to the cleavage between the churches outside the Church, th Christian 
and the people; and as for the lack tends to accept and li ~ by th i °! 
. 5 ; ; of spiritual purpose in the world in cynical standards of the world, |; Th 
Grid System, there is no lighting method so dependable and com- | general—well, look about you. A has all been said mor: briefty 
civilisation is pretty sick to have ‘Faith without works is d: 14.” a 

pletely trouble-free as lighting by Ediswan Stationary Batteries. reached the present delirium. “Christianity is the wo (d.” Tha ie ™ 
is one of Mr. Bedoyere’s pregnan J * 
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For country houses, camps, etc., and all places not served by the 


They are compact, requiring only the minimum of attention and 


UNHAPPY PICTURE phrases. He recognises he part EN 

Mr. Michael de la Bedoyere, who cloistered virtue may pla, but his sid 
are available in sizes to meet needs of houses of all types. is the editor of The Catholic Herald, preference seems to be for t. > struggle J” 

tea.8) now joins his voice to so many others in the arena. He recognis' too, the | 

and expresses his concern at “the danger within Catholicism © decisions J” 

unhappy picture of drift, a drift away being made “ passively or ‘egatively - 

that cannot accurately be measured, by reference solely to higher ™ 

i but about which all competent in- authority, by the wooden application je” 

hia x vestigators are deeply anxious.” His f a spiritual or moral rule o! thumb, - 

1 ' re book is called Christianity in the Market He wants a course of conduct which de 

B A T T = R | a S ‘ A a Pty Place (Dakers, 6s.), and it is an Will be ‘“‘a very different thing from re 
’ s attempt to find the missing link being content to close one’s eyes ani J " 

Our Advisory Dept. will be glad to give you advice, between theory and practice in ‘follow sured leader,’ however great ii 
and our Replatal Service is equipped to overhaul ; ' i religion to-day. It is a brilliantly and good the leader.” : 
and repair ALL makes of Storage Batteries. os » ¥ argued piece of work. I am not a , 
Catholic, and I dissent here and there CHRISTIAN CITIZEN ™ 

from the author’s point of view; but This means that in the course of 

I found his book illuminating and_ their daily lives, as stockbrokers or 

stimulating, and I commend it to politicians, or whatever they may be, 

the study of any who share my own’ men should be ready constantly to 
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apprehensions at the world’s drift 
to materialism. 

My objection to a part of Mr. 
Bedoyere’s attitude is directed against 
his apparent belief that anything not 
done in the name of the Church is 
hardly worth mentioning. He speaks 
almost with contempt of “anything 


make decisions, and to make them not 
as the world makes them, but as 
Christians should make them. His 
insistence all along is that man is body 
and spirit, and that these two are 
one, so that the supernatural elements 
of religion must overflow into the daily 
workaday life if the man is properly 
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so bloodless as international justice integrated. The State is one thing, & Ti 
or the decencies of civilisation’? as a he says, and the Church is another th 
human motive. To a great many It is in the life of the common or & tiy 
people on whom the world will have garden man, going about his common & un 
to rely in the immediate future, these or garden concerns, that the fusion, th 
are anything but “bloodless.’’ If the if ever, must be achieved. By virtue & th 
argument is that they cannot be of the State the man is a citizen; by & Ch 
achieved without the grace of God, virtue of the Church he is a Christian an 
that is another matter; some think it Only when he becomes integrated asa & re: 
conceivable that they may neverthe- Christian citizen is he able to achieve & to 
less be achieved without the grace God’s purpose. to 
of the Church. And in any case they Too often, Mr. Bedoyere com- & th 
are not matters to be dismissed with plains, “Christianity is identified J de 
a light gesture. among Christians as well as others, co 
The core of what Mr. Bedoyere with the ecclesiastical institution and J pa 
has to say can be paraphrased in a_ its clerical leaders. The State, to all A1 
few sentences. He is speaking of intents and purposes, only recognises — ad 
Roman Catholics, but his words have the existence of Christianity in a1 & It 
a universal significance. He finds that institution personified in its highest — th 
though men come : 
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to church to get should be more we 
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By Tor Myklebost 
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apply the current § 
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New controlled prices : Church, he says, § - @ 
THICK Id. : can’t have anything § so far as — wor 
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the rest of it. It § (Secker and Warburg, § 
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bone merchants, 


both wit in andj sc 
outside th. Church, im 
nificant.” 
can concern itself in association with Mr. E. ioyerte i ga 
only with men. To Michael Joseph, 7s. 6d.) outlines a . Durse 0! & te: 
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of Catholic and non-Catholic 
_whereby the bearing of re- 
igious faith upon work in the world 
nee be made more effective. He 
no illusions as to the attitude 
smpromising Christianity 
to meet from the world’s 

t is the way of a clever 


study 
alike— 


has 
which uncé 
would have 


masters. 
world to try /y every means to throw 
us back int’ our spiritual catacombs, 


where we c. do little harm.” 


HE’ JIC NORWAY 
This f phrase was still in my 
2ad Mr. Tor Myklebost’s 
ne as Friends (Gollancz, 
ook is a notable modern 
secular power trying to 
irch back into its cata- 
{yklebost, who is Press 
e Norwegian Embassy 
i, tells more fully than 
it told before the story 
occupation of Norway. 
1 the Church played and 
yeroic. And here let it 
the Church means the 
Christians in the wide 
-ood by Mr. Bedoyere. 
and woman of them, in 
of life, rose to this 
id behind the clergy. 
1 with a Nazi decree that 
‘ken in confidence to a 
ist be revealed when the 
rities so desired. This the 
used to do, and, in defiance 
ohibition, a pastoral letter 
denouncin. the Nazi attitude to 
religion \ as read in hundreds of 
churches. Moreover, 40,000 copies of 
inted ‘‘underground”’ and 
distributed throughout the country. 
What was the Nazi reply to all 
this? “The Church is not the only 
institution in need of peace to fulfil 
its mission: the State itself needs it. 
We hereby most sincerely warn the 
Church against any acts that may 
increase the unrest of our people. 
Thoughtless action now may result 
consequences for the 
Church.”” There you have it in all its 
crude simplicity: ‘‘Back to your 
catacombs.”’ 


THE CHURCH MILITANT 

The matter did not end here. 
The Nazis thought they could control 
the bishops and pastors more effec- 
tively if they brought them directly 
under authority, and so they roped 
them (and all school teachers) within 
the scope of the Nazi Department of 
Church and Education. The bishops 
and all save a few renegade pastors 
resigned their offices. They continued 
to perform every duty appertaining 
to their religious status, but they cut 
the connection with the State. They 
declined to accept their salaries; all 
communications from the State de- 
partment were returned unopened. 
And again they had the courage to 
address a communication to the Nazis. 
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in serious 


| [t contained the words : ‘‘ To continue 


the administrative co-operation which 


exercises might against the Church 
would be to betray the most sacred. 
-. . Woe unto us if we did nct here 
obey God more than man.” So 
Bishop Be ygrav, of Oslo, was locked 
up. But what difference did that 
make? \ ine, There was no sub- 
mission « the Church, no cessation 
of service 

Equz resolute was the resist- 
ance of > teachers. With few 
excey ton all over Norway they 
refused ch Nazi doctrine in the 
school adreds were arrested, 
impnis rmented. Many died. 
But, nat difference did that 
mak: mn Incredibly, the Nazis 
Save © were defeated by the 
-- “subject” people. 


great story where you 
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will, and you will find the same 
organised and intelligent resistance, 
class by class, trade by trade: ship- 
owners, lawyers, athletes, doctors, 
nurses, architects, engineers, labourers. 
‘They had all acted,”’ says Mr. Mykle- 
bost, “in exactly the same way: 
directly in conflict with their own 
material interests.’’ That was it. 
This, if ever there was such a thing, 
was a case of putting the immaterial 
first. It may yet be an object lesson 
to the world in the right order of life. 


Throughout Mr. Myklebost’s book 
there is the sickeningly familiar story 
of the revolver butt thudding on the 
midnight door, of the blackjack and 
the horror of secret cellars. But 
somehow nothing seemed so disgusting 
as the story of the German soldiers, 
in the early days of the occupation, 
raiding the shops, seizing butter and 
chocolate, spreading the butter be- 
tween two pieces of chocolate, and 
eating this as sandwiches. This 
“frantic gluttony,’ as the author 
calls it, has a quality that made it 
seem to me the saddest and most 
hopeless thing I had ever heard about 
the Germans. 


AMERICAN ‘‘ COUSINS ”’ 

A book called Meet the Americans 
by ‘‘A Man in the Street ’’ (Secker and 
Warburg, in association with Michael 
Joseph, 7s. 6d.) seeks to explain us 
to the Americans and the Americans 
to us. It contains little about the 
really important things that deter- 
mine a nation’s character and out- 
look, and tends to be a clutter of 
trivia. Accent, central heating, the 
splendour of Hollywood dentistry and 
the shabbiness of English country- 
house bathrooms, the fact that 
American girls regularly visit 
“beauticians,’’ but that English girls’ 
complexions are naturally more lovely ; 
this is the sort of stuff expounded 
for page after page. 

There are three pages which are 
of value: those making up the 
chapter called Ave They Our Cousins? 
This contains a cautionary note that 
needed to be uttered. “If we add 
together the foreign-born with those 
whose parents were foreign-born, we 
find that as many as 38 million 
citizens are what the U.S. Census 
Authorities call ‘foreign white stock.’ 
That is not very far off a third of 
the entire population. In addition, 
there are 13 million negroes. So that 
only about 70 million out of America’s 
130 million are what might be called 
‘real’ Americans.’’ The author re- 
minds us that more than half the 
people in the United States, it has 
been estimated, have no ancestral 
connection with Britain. 

Clearly enough, then, all men 
may be brothers, but they decidedly 
are not cousins. And this, says ‘‘A 
Man in the Street,” may help to 
explain ‘‘why America wasn’t too 
anxious to rush into battle to defend 
her dear ‘relatives.’’’ Rather more 
than rushing to ‘‘defend’’ Britain 
was involved, but still we shall be 
wise if we emphasise with the author 
that our true relationship is ideo- 
logical, moral, political and cultural. 
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HOME-COMING 


HE house 1s cold but in the hall 
The beechwood blocks are blazing 
bright. 
The flick’ing shadows welcoming, 
For he is home to-night. 





God guide him in the days to come. 
Be with him wheresoe’er he go, 
And bring him safely home at last, 
Into the firelight glow. C.B 
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it was the.... 


AUT im 


that gave you 
HUMBER SNIPE 
SUNBEAM-TALBOT 
HILLMAN MINX 


Whatever kind of car you wanted, there was one to 
meet your needs. With Victory achieved, their 
principal objeczive will be the creation of still finer cars. 





ROOTES SECURITIES LTD., DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


Triple Action 


| POTASSIC 
| FERTILISER 


FLUE-DUST FROM FERRO- 
MANGANESE FURNACES 





*& Releases potash already 
in the soil 
*& Supplies new potash, 


manganese and lime 


*& Assists in cleansing 
the soil of pests 


Over 20,000 tons sold since 1941. Orders 
should be sent now for deliveries up to and 
including June, 1944. 


J. C. GILBERT, LTD., 


COLUMBIA HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, w.c.2 
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PHOIOGKAPHS VENES 


HE collections of the great whole- 

salers, for autumn and_ winter, 

sparkle with lively flashes of colour, 

with novel ways of bringing variety 
to the plain silhouette ordained by the law, 
with ingenious details in cut. It is to be a 
winter of vivid collars and cuffs, flaming 
pipings, awning-striped yokes and _ collars, 
dashing berets and tams, Fair Isle waistcoats 
and mitts, gaudy as a Victorian needlework 
carpet, quilted linings to jackets, felt and 
suéde house slippers, scarlet-laced walking 
shoes—all these used to throw into relief the 
dark simplicity of the fashions. The colours 
used for these accessories are as crude as a 
child’s paints—magenta, violet, emerald, mus- 
tard yellow, indigo blue, and the riotous pinks 
of polyantha roses. Only a flash here and there 
shows of these intense shades, the border of 
a collar, a facing, yoke or pocket on a jacket 
a bow on a lapel, or a beret. A chestnut-brown 
jacket dress may have a piping of mustard or 
emerald dividing the basque from the top and 
edging the sleeves, or a striped collar in cherry 
and white or emerald and white; a black box 
jacket is cheered by a yoke of holly-berry red; 
a tweed suit in sparrow brown mixtures is 
given lapels and pocket facings in emerald or 
cherry. Blz jersey suits are piped down the 
front of the jackets and round the patch pockets 


with scarlet, indigo blue or emerald. This bright second colour is picked 
up again in the quill of a black beret or the headband of a black tam, 


perhaps again on the shoes as piping or laces. 


Topcoats in one solid colour favour the half-belt that fits them in 
snugly at the back and a double-breasted front. Revers and collars are 
tailored as neatly as a man’s. Pockets are all shapes and sizes, most of 
them set in just below the waistline, either side. Many dark town coats 
in smooth-faced cloths or brushed wool have smart gold buttons with 
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UTUM 
PLAID 


\ 
) 


(Left) Plaid tweed in blues and chestnut 

browns, the back all unpressed pleats 

held by a belt that slots through the 

top of two deep pockets in front. A 
Rima from Finnigans 


(Right) Without the belt, invisible 

hooks release the pleats and the coat 

hangs straight from the shoulder. It 

is worn over a royal blue woollen 

frock with plaid yoke. Hat from 
Hugh Beresford 





2 Rina BGS. 


ast 


a motif in high relief like a coin. The topcoats 
with a second colour used to face the collars 
or pockets, or both, are becoming, especially 
the combinations of crimson with black, or 
royal blue on chestnut brown. Thick herring- 
bone tweeds, in a big bold pattern, make 
many of the best of the country coats. 

Chestnut and beaver browns, the shades 
that tone with pigskin accessories, are leading 
colours for winter. There is an army of coats in 
smooth cloth in a warm, rich reddish-brown 
shade, any number in thick brushed woollens 
in lighter shades—beech-bark brown, cinnamon, 
tan—in tones so light they are almost golden. 
There are so many of these warm browns that 
they almost compete with black, but black has 
lost none of its popularity. A rich glowing 
crimson and an attractive pansy blue come | 
next in order of popularity after black and the 
browns. The blue and brown mixture tweeds 
are good; so are the herring-bones in two tones 
of brown, a warm bright one with a dark or 
oatmeal. The out and out country coats m 
thick homespuns defy the rule for the majority 
which lays down that coats shall fit the figure, 
and are often made with raglan sleeves, a fy 
fastening and turn-down collar, anc hang 
straight and beltless. The best are 2 the 
mixtures of two browns. 

The one factor all coats have in c mmon 


is a wide armhole that can slip on over a suit jacket easily. The ‘ays 
half a dozen topcoats have departed and the wide armhole is e sential 
for a war-time coat that has to do duty with everything. 


E have photographed a coat with an ingenious treatment of belt 
and unpressed pleats that allows it to be worn in twc ways. 
The big pleats are held at the waist by tiny hooks. The belt sli.s oul 
the hooks undo and the coat hangs straight. The collar can be worl 
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JAY VISTA 


MACESES Model in Red, Tan, 
ue/Wine, Green/Tan Calf. 
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EASTBOURNE, GUILDFORD, HERNE BAY, LEYTONSTONE, 
RYDE, SEVENOAKS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, STREATHAM, 
TORQUAY, TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND WINCHESTER. 
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Dear Sirs, 
I thought that you might be interested to know about 
my experience with Eucryl Tooth Powder. 
hen I was quite young I remember using it, but 
later I tried other various dentifrices. For the last 12 
years or so, however, I have been using Eucryl only, 
because nothing else keeps my teeth so white and clean. 
As a professional nurse I appreciate its antiseptic and 
refreshing qualities. Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) C.R. 
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A beech leaf green and dark brown combi; 
makes a charming diagonal tweed coat Ove 
(Left) Nightgown withashirttop —_ short-sleeved dress with a brown ves; button. 
in pale blue chiffon. Debenham into the plain top with its V_ neckline. 1 
and Freebody blurred herring-bones, where icy-llues sie 
through warm chestnut browns make becomins 
topcoats that look well with the Pigskin 
accessories most people have by now, Women 
are choosing clothes to fit in with their scheme 
(Below) Dainty bed-jacket in for shoes, bags and gloves, instead ©° the othe, 
white Shetland wool with pale way round, rg — hen for ther COupons 
blue knitted bands and yoke, > stig nm soe < whole ot pose tse. Under 
ned with Sas, Mak-emel cess. rese blue and brown overcoats go soft |i: ( 


suits or frocks in fine Shetland «t :eds 5,) 
buds. , ; eds, pale 
Debenham and Freebody ue or light brown, with narrow le ‘her peli 


to the dresses and brown ° ather dig 
buttons. Shetlands in nea ird’s-ay, 
designs or plain with chalk ne checks w 
are used, They are beaui ily wary 
in the winter and the soft: ss of their 
weave makes them deligii | to y ear, 
They blend with the big he ing-bones 
effectively and this coat in. 5 turn cay 
go over almost anything Its soi 
undertones of blue are exceeding) 
becoming to most English yomen, 
Sleeves are importa On the 
dresses, not by reason of © ieir flam. 
boyance, but by their pla. ness ang 
length—which is what has « me to be 
termed ‘‘ bracelet’’—that is short 
enough to show off a brac ‘ety The 
light-weight Saxony twee’ s, woven 
in designs similar to men’: suitings ( 


lation 





buttoned across or folded back. 
These adjustable two-way collars are 
featured on tweed suits by Harrods. 
A button is inserted on the rever 
one side, a buttonhole the other and 
the suit can be worn buttoned right 
up to a turndown collar, almost like 
a jumper, so that it does not require 
a shirt or sweater, or with one button 


are novelties in the 1943 fabrics 
left undone when it takes a collar, 


collections and especially created for 

tailored dresses and jackets, 

They are soft to “handle” and a 

useful, all-the-year-round _ weight, = 
Matching outfits are being bought 
almost as much as ever; the instinct 
the designers tell me that a certain proportion dresses. The long coat and woollen dress in to have one set of clothes in which one feels 
of women save their coupons and buy one tweed is a distinct feature of 1943. The tweeds absolutely right is too strong to be damped 
stunning outfit that will last and can be split, are usually big bold plaids, blurred herring- down, and autumn 1943 sees more ensembles 
the dress or suit worn with a short fur jacket bones, or diagonals where one colour is strong than autumn 1942, when the suit on its own 
or on its own, the coat over any odd skirts and and definite and the other a dark contrast. held the day. P. Joycr ReEynNo ps, 


that looks like an open-necked shirt. “i i} the 

In spite of the limiting of ; 
coupons, ensembles of topcoat with 
matching suit or woollen frock con- 
tinue to be shown everywhere. All 


For 


Fami 






























































ACROSS 
Ze. WV N ~ CAI 
* <ARY AND C CR OSS ORD O. V0 > 1, Sylvan composition of our ships and our men 
we NURS Vy (three words, 5, 2, 3) H 
ES \ prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 3. The children’s man in winter (4) _ (“Eve 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “* Crossword No. 705, COUNTRY . One hopes it was no vicious circle for Arthur but 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this and his knights (two words, 5, 5) \ PI 
officeJnot later{than|the]first, poston, Thursday, Augus]5, 1943. 5 Tagint with wit (4) TH 
2. The last that shall be destroyed is death (5) Nour 
13. Unlike his country cousin, he presumably ~~ 
plays in the streets in the cat’s absence On 
(two words, 4, 5) RAE 
A gun is broken? (5) to fit 
Follower of Zoroaster (6) Merch 
Disclosed (6) “Cony 
21. Tangled reins (5) RY, - 
Implies that though it isn’t done immediately mee 
ae 8 it may be done twice (three words, 3, 2,4) establ 
Xol h , 26. Be after a little professional and dig for it! y 
vOlynos, the ’ . a I 8 The 
, (3) Royal 
password to i 27. Market for the beautiful, perhaps (4) the e 
whiter and . Home of a slowcoach (10) a. 
i tee ii ; “The is gone, iat 
brighter th f ‘3 And there is nothing left remarkable = 
renders a y oe 2: Beneath the visiting moon.”’ FEE 
service to the Z —Antony and Cleopatra (4) J unifor 
. , 30. G. Kk. (10) PRO 
‘Services’-and Zo “Cony 
to you too ! ' DOWN - 
Sold everywhere 1. Get these animals from the disturbed shores 
in standard (6) 
2. Charm (6) é 
3. Drink with an odd ingredient (5) 
4. Fine stag (anagr.) (8) 
5. Permits to become sallow, if you 
7. Something fresh to put your money 
you can’t get a silk one from a 
(two words, 3, 5) 
. Red and white? Yet dried up to: 
. Smudges (6) 
5. What Hamlet’s mother gave to t 
7. There and back again (three wor¢ 
. Subject of poems by Shelley ar 
(two words, 4, 4 
CONTRACTS & CONTACTS 9. One each for’ the Muses, but 
BY wear them (8) 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I. NAME wer rrrnson . Some won't yield it, or else it 
The experiences over 50 years of a partner (ii a Py ‘J progress at a time as means ni 
in a famous South Coast firm of auctioneers Address save to 28’s householder (two 
and estate agents. Containing the inner . Cogent (6) 
story of notable transactions and many 24. The wizard is a bird (6) 
amusing anecdotes of professional life. : Sticky Hut will change to a deli colour 
By Post 7/11. ‘ ; ° 7? “gh ee 
: 4 SOLUTION TO No. 704. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which you add fifty (5) 
hee eee ae Y peg Pa Tighe appeared in the issue of July 23, will be announced neat week. z é ee 
: - ———————————— ACROSS.—5, Candle; 8, Mauretania; 9, Victor; 10, German army; vr ‘ Nie Tr 703 is 
13, Siren; 16, Zincali; 17, Olive; 18, Climb: 19, Ass; 20, Ink; 21, Devil; | The winner of Crossword No 70: 
° ° 22, Every; 23, Old moon; 25, Tarot; 28, Bristolian; 31, Oriana; 32, Back . [a 
Paper is Precious street; 33, Sherry. DOWN.—1, Lakes; 2, Crime; 3, Stun; 4, Gnar; Lady W hitaker, “ 
Save it for Salvage | | 3. 32icontt eat erga foes Hh, Apa: Moss 1g Sicken; Babworth Hall, . 
, Toadstools; 15, Silverside; 16, Zealot; 20, Idols; 24, Dor; 26, Flora; - shire A 
27, Water; 28, Baby; 29, Inch; 30, Task. Retford, Nottingh umsh = 
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THE GOVERNMENT 
Who needs the best 


has to choose between 
LE ATH 3 ey the Services and civil- 
°°° Ft ians, because until the 
war is won there won’t 
be enough of the BEST 
leather to go round. 
This makes things 
difficult, but we know 
that every civilian 
will support the 
Government decision. 


UNTIL VICTORY 
LET US MAKE SHIFT 
CHEERFULLY ! 


When Peace comes, 
the British public can 
again be sure of having 
British-tanned leather, 
recognised the world 
over for its supreme 


Atropa Belladonna 
(Deadly Nightshade) 
HE conversion of the 
Deadly Nightshade to a bene- 
ficent medicine is but one of the 
skilled accomplishments of the 
Chemist. His exact dispensing 
of medicine is relied upon by the 
medical profession and accepted 
unhesitatingly by patients. His 
long apprenticeship and the 
proficiency demanded by the 
Pharmaceutical Society in exam- 
ination ensures the knowledge 
which engenders confidence in 
his judgment. 
For over 40 years chemists 
have been recommending 


For Inner Cleanliness be regular \ + : 


with your Andrews T 0 0 T H 2 A S 


Family size tin 2/- inc. purchase tax 
(32) 


CADET SCHOOL SHIP ee 
“B H.M.S. “CONWAY” \\ 


,’ as a war-time measure, 





quality. 


Issued by THE UNITED TANNERS 
FEDERATION - 8 St. Thomas St. S.E.1 

























(“Evacuated 
but School life is continued afloat.) 


\ PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOGNISED BY 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
5 NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE 4 
bl RoyaL NAVAL RESERVE, AND THE 
nce PRINCIPAL SHIPPING LINES, ETC. 
a On entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets, 


R.N.R. The Course is designed primarily 





ASK YOUR TAILOR 


// 


TO CUT YOUR NEW SUIT IN 




















4 fit boys for ultimate command in the 
etchant Navy, and two years in the 
“Conway” is accepted by the Board of CH : LDRE N’S S HOES 
Trade as one year’s sea_ service. A 
telyqg Nattonal we, Scheme for 9 — " 
f personnel of the Merchant Navy has been y engage pateee s 
iT rire seQRREGl FIT Ty, iti 4 pias ST ™ 
here is a special Direct Entry to the C = % : 
Royal Navy, by examination based on FOR Ge i 
~) se of the ‘“‘Conway’’ and Alt AL a 
with limited competition. Special re { 
attention is given to physical training Stocked by SCH SCOTLAND’S HARDEST ee 
and fitness, ; 
AGE OF ADMISSION : Between 144 to 163. > LILLEY & SKINNER « SAXONE e RANDALL , : ' #4 
PEES: £150 p.a. (including cost of . i EARING CLOTH Fe 
1) FE uniform), ~ PUBLIC BENEFIT - TIMPSON » CRADDOCKS at Ww 4 
PROSPECTUS from Capratm, FMS. 4 
“Conway,” c/o G.P.O., Liverpool. 
OFFICES: Llanrwst, North Wales. MILWARD + BAYNE & DUCKETT “ oo sencsnnsnct 
Secretary: ALFRED WILSON. oe cee 
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| RO 


a GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
e SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


off the record in Britain till 
, the Symphony of Peace is on 


Le 
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COUNTRY LIFE- 


LOTUS 


‘“Herewith my pair of Lotus Veldtschoen, bought in 
1920. I have used them at every T.A. Camp since 
then, and for game shooting, etc. in the winter. 
Even now, in 1940, in the recent spell of bad 
weather they kept my feet dry.” Capt. R.A. 


-SULY sO, 1943 


eldtschoe 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 p:'15 4 
Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on acti:2 se 
vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satis).clian. 





TILL VICTORY IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 
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